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COMING  PROMOTIONAL  EVENTS  IN  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

1  Jan.  1 974—30  June,  1 974 


Feb.  11-20 — Warsaw,  Poland;  Budapest,  Hungary;  Bucharest.  Romania. 
Specialized  Trade  Mission  featuring  Metal  Finishing  Equipment/Technology. 

Feb.  12-26 — Vienna,  Austria;  Budapest,  Hungary;  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  Specialized 
Trade  Mission/seminar  featuring  Advanced  Business  Systems  Equipment 
and  Technology. 

Mar.  4-15 — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  Warsaw,  Poland;  Prague,  Czechozlovakia.  Spe- 
cialized Trade  Mission  featuring  Industrial  Instrumentation.  Trade  Mission 
will  feature  an  Exhibit/Seminar  while  in  Moscow. 

Mar.  12-15 — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  Budapest,  Hungary;  Bucharest,  Romania. 
10 G A  Trade  Mission  (Industry  Organized,  Government  Approved).  Features 
Representatives  from  the  Dairy  and  Food  Industries  Supply  Association. 

Mar.  26-29 — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  IOGA  Trade  Mission  Featuring  Representative 
U.S.  Firms  of  the  Western  Electronics  Manufacturing  Association. 

April  1-12 — Warsaw,  Poland;  Belgrade,  Yugoslovia;  Vienna,  Austria.  Specialized 
Trade  Mission  Featuring  Biomedical  Instruments  and  Equipment. 

April  10-19— Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  Solo  Exhibition:  "Mashstroy— USA."  Featuring 
U.S.  firms  in  the  Machine  Tool  Industry. 

April  * — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  Budapest,  Hungary;  Warsaw,  Poland.  Specialized 
Trade  Mission/Seminar  featuring  Plastics  Production  Equipment  and 
Technology. 

April  *-May — Budapest,  Hungary.  Executive  Trade  Mission  featuring  several 
U.S.  industries. 

May  * — Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  Budapest,  Hungary. 
Specialized  Trade  Mission  featuring  Air  Traffic  Control  Equipment/ 
Technology. 

May  5-19 — Leningrad,  Kiev,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  IOGA  Trade  Mission  organized 
by  State  of  Oregon  featuring  Logging  and  Transportation  Equipment. 

May  * — Warsaw,  Poland,  Executive  Trade  Mission  featuring  representatives 
from  several  U.S.  industries. 

May  19-29 — Budapest,  Hungary-Commerce  Sponsored  U.S.  Industry  participa- 
tion in  annual  Budapest  International  Fair. 

May  28- June  10 — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.  Commerce  Sponsored  U.S.  Industry 
participation  in  "Health  74"  Exhibition.  (Biomedical  Instrumentation  and 
Hospital  Equipment) . 

June  9-18 — Poznan,  Poland.  Firms  from  several  U.S.  Industries  will  participate 
in  annual  Poznan  International  Fair. 

June  * — Bucharest,  Romania;  Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 
Specialized  Trade  Mission/Seminar  Featuring  Hospital/ Medical  Equipment 
and  Technology. 

June  * — Moscow,  U.S.S.R.;  Prague,  Czechoslovakia;  Warsaw,  Poland.  IOGA 
Trade  Mission  organized  by  American  Gear  Manufacturers  Association. 

•Dates  yet  to  be  announced. 


November  20, 1973 
The  President 

The  Honorable  President  of  the  Senate 
The  Honorable  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 

Sirs  :  I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Ad- 
ministration covering  the  third  quarter  1973,  as  required  by  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended  by  the  Equal  Export  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972. 

One  of  the  most  effective  actions  completed  was  the  Department's 
participation  in  the  trade  talks  held  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Hungary  and  Yugoslavia.  The  commitments  obtained  by  the  U.S. 
delegation  were  basic  and  necessary  in  facilitating  trade  relationships. 
The  highlights  of  these  meetings  and  their  results  are  major  inclusions 
in  this  report. 

Respectfully, 


-T^J&^O. 


Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Foreword 

Trade  between  the  U.S.  market  economy  and  the  centrally  planned 
and  administered  economies  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  has 
received  considerable  U.S.  Government  participation.  The  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  a  number  of  steps  during  the  past  18  months  to 
help  individual  U.S.  firms  to  conclude  transactions  without  finding 
themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  Eastern  European  trad- 
ing organizations. 

In  March  1972,  the  President  established  the  East- West  Trade  Policy 
Committee.  At  the  Moscow  Summit  in  May  1972,  a  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Commercial  Commission  was  established,  and  on  June  1,  in  Warsaw, 
the  Joint  American-Polish  Commission  was  set  up.  In  November, 
the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  was  organized  as  a  separate  unit 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Domestic  and  International 
Business  Administration. 

President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet 
Union  held  a  summit  meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  from  June  18  to 
26,  1973,  during  which  a  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic 
Council  was  endorsed.  The  opening  of  a  U.S.  commercial  office  in 
Moscow  and  of  a  Soviet  trade  representation  in  Washington,  D.C., 
was  approved.  Commercial  issues  were  among  those  discussed  during 
the  meetings. 

During  the  last  quarter,  major  trade  discussions  were  held  in  Poland, 
Hungary,  Yugoslavia,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  where  long-term  coop- 
eration between  U.S.  companies  and  Soviet  enterprises  on  industrial 
projects  was  explored. 

The  Soviets  are  seeking  Western  technology  and  equipment  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  their  long-range  plans  to  develop  both  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  sectors.  They  are  also  developing  their  natural 
resources.  In  the  long  run,  expanded  exports  of  these  raw  and  semi- 
processed  materials  will  help  generate  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
for  a  continuing  economic  relationship  with  the  West.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  seeking  western  financing  in  order  to  obtain  technology  and 
equipment  necessary  to  build  extractive  and  processing  industries. 

For  the  United  States,  this  situation  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase 
of  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans 
were  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  this  rapid  increase ;  however, 
data  for  1973  indicate  that  U.S.  exports  of  nonagricultural  products 
and  technology  may  reach  more  than  $300  million. 
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Large  and  medium  sized  U.S.  corporations  have  signed  a  number 
of  sales  contracts  and  license  agreements. 

A  substantial  number  of  medium  and  small  size  firms  receive  benefits 
of  U.S. -Soviet  trade  through  domestic  sales  to  larger  corporations 
engaged  in  East-West  trade.  For  example,  the  Kama  River  truck  proj- 
ect has  lesulted  in  contracts  worth  in  excess  of  $180  million  for  U.S. 
companies,  and  many  small  firms,  acting  as  suppliers  or  subcontrac- 
tors, are  participating. 

Within  less  than  3  years,  the  United  States  has  shown  that  it  can 
compete  effectively  with  other  western  suppliers  to  the  eastern  mar- 
ket. Among  the  products  sought  are  machine  tools  for  metalworking, 
lifting  and  loading  machinery,  products  and  equipment  for  polymer- 
ization, iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  textile  machines,  and  computers 
and  statistical  machines.  In  addition,  there  is  a  strong  Soviet  demand 
for  technology  and  equipment  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  United 
States  excels,  including  agricultural  machinery  and  automotive  and 
petrochemical  technology. 

Thus,  there  are  good  prospects  that  the  United  States  will  realize 
long-term  economic  benefits  throughout  the  continued  expansion  of 
East- West  trade. 


Trade  Discussions 

Summarizing  his  impressions  as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  trade  delega- 
tion which  visited  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Yugoslavia 
during  September  and  October,  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B. 
Dent  told  200  top  American  business  executives  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Export  Expansion  (October  11,  1973)  that  "there  is  no 
question  that  these  State-run  economies  are  interested  in  increased 
trade  with  us  and  represent  a  challenging  opportunity  to  the  Ameri- 
can business  community." 

Associated  with  the  visits  were  such  commercial  benefits  as  the 
following : 

Opening  of  an  expanded  U.S.  Commercial  Office  in  Moscow,  with 
telephone,  Telex  and  business  consultation  facilities  for  U.S.  company 
representatives  negotiating  with  Soviet  enterprises. 

Formation  of  a  joint  U.S.-U.S.S.E.  Trade  and  Economic  Council, 
having  the  characteristics  of  an  international  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  open  to  private  firms  in  the  United  States  and  trade  agencies  on  the 
Soviet  side. 

News  that  construction  has  begun  in  Warsaw  on  a  new  International 
Trade  Center  and  housing  complex,  which  will  provide  office  and  liv- 
ing space  for  U.S.  and  other  foreign  businessmen. 

Expressions  of  Hungarian  interest  in  technological  and  production 
links  with  U.S.  companies. 

Progress  toward  the  establishment  of  a  U.S. -Yugoslav  chamber  of 
commerce. 

The  visits  had  other  results  whose  benefits  may  be  reflected  over  a 
longer  term.  Some  of  these,  regarded  as  significant  both  from  com- 
mercial and  official  standpoints  are : 

Movement  toward  solution  of  some  of  the  workaday  problems  that 
exist  with  the  various  countries  in  connection  with  commercial  activity. 

Clearer  identification  of  other  matters  that  hinder  full  development 
of  commercial  relationships. 

Increased  mutual  understanding  of  the  interplay  between  the  trade 
practices  of  the  U.S.  free  enterprise  system  and  those  of  the  socialist 
State-controlled  economies. 

Additionally,  the  visits  brought  out  the  importance  that  is  currently 
being  attached  in  each  of  the  countries  to  building  more  solid  commer- 
cial relationships  with  the  United  States.  The  American  officials  were 
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greeted  everywhere  not  only  by  their  counterparts  in  the  host  countries 
but  also  by  top  Government  leaders. 

The  U.S.  delegation  was  led  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  P. 
Shultz  and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent,  who  are  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman,  respectively,  of  the  U.S.  East- West  Trade 
Policy  Committee.  Secretary  Dent  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  in 
Hungary  and  Poland  before  joining  Secretary  Shultz  for  the  talks  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia. 

In  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  Moscow  the  official  discussions  took  place  in  connection  with  the 
Third  Plenary  Session  of  the  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commercial  Com- 
mission, a  body  established  by  the  two  countries  at  the  May  1972  sum- 
mit meeting  of  President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev. The  U.S.  officials  also  discussed  trade  matters  with  Brezhnev,  and 
with  Soviet  Premier  Alexei  Kosygin,  State  Planning  Committee 
Chairman  Nikolay  Baybakov,  and  the  Soviet  Ministers  of  Foreign 
Trade,  Finance  and  Light  Industry. 

The  Joint  Commission  deliberations  were  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  the  communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  sessions : 

"The  3-day  meeting  period  saw  the  opening  of  the  expanded  U.S. 
commercial  office  in  Moscow  and  the  Soviet  trade  representation  in 
Washington,  and  the  announcement  of  the  organization  of  the  joint 
U.S. -U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council. 

"Included  in  the  broad  range  of  matters  explored  were  the  outlook 
for  substantial  increases  in  bilateral  trade  and  for  long-term  coopera- 
tion between  U.S.  companies  and  Soviet  enterprises  on  industrial 
projects  including  those  which  would  provide  for  delivery  of  Siberian 
natural  gas  to  the  United  States  and  those  which  would  involve  the 
development  of  energy  consuming  production  facilities  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
The  meetings  also  discussed  the  availability  of  credit  and  the  further 
improvement  of  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  business  on  both  sides. 

"In  the  first  seven  months  of  1973,  the  total  trade  turnover  (exports 
plus  imports)  of  about  $900  million  between  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
exceeded  total  U.S.-Soviet  trade  for  the  past  two  calendar  years.  It  was 
anticipated  that  two-way  Soviet-U.S.  trade  could  reach  roughly  $1.5 
billion  in  the  current  year.  The  projections  are  consistent  with  the 
total  of  a  $2  to  $3  billion  trade  level  over  the  next  three  years  foreseen 
by  President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezhnev  in  June  of  this 
year." 

It  was  also  announced  in  the  communique  that  the  next  session  of 
the  Joint  Council  will  be  held  in  Washington  in  1974. 

The  new  U.S.  Commercial  Office  in  Moscow,  at  15  Chaikovskiy 
Street,  is  convenient  to  the  American  Embassy,  Soviet  trade  offices, 
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hotels,  and  restaurants.  Its  opening  will  be  an  important  practical  step 
because  the  flow  of  U.S.  businessmen  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  at  least 
tripled  over  the  past  year,  and  has  overtaxed  existing  Embassy 
facilities. 

The  new,  500-square-meter  quarters  of  the  U.S.  Commercial  Office 
will  give  room  for  both  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  to 
provide  more  effective  service  to  the  U.S.  business  visitors  seeking 
contacts  with  the  various  U.S.S.R.  trading  organizations. 

It  will  offer  such  visitors  office  and  conference  space,  secretarial  and 
translation  services,  Telex  and  document-reproducing  facilities,  and 
will  assist  them  in  arranging  appointments  with  Soviet  officials. 

A  commercial  and  technical  information  library  is  to  be  developed 
and  maintained  for  use  by  both  American  businessmen  and  interested 
Soviet  officials  and  technicians.  The  office  will  search  out  trade  oppor- 
tunities for  U.S.  firms  and  transmit  them  to  Washington.  It  will  also 
develop  continuing  contacts  with  officials  of  Soviet  foreign  trade  enter- 
prises to  call  to  their  attention  the  existing  U.S.  sources  for  meeting 
their  supply  or  service  needs. 

The  expanded  Commercial  Office  will  also  conduct  and  supervise 
market  research  on  a  current  basis  in  key  fields  to  determine  potential 
Soviet  purchases  of  U.S.  goods.  Its  staff  will  recommend  promotional 
techniques  for  U.S.  exporters,  including  mail  presentations,  catalog 
displays,  single-sponsor  shows,  exhibits,  seminars,  trade  missions,  trade 
fair  participation,  etc.  It  will  also  provide  administrative  and  super- 
visory assistance  to  Commerce  Department-sponsored  exhibitions  in 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  U.S. -U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council,  Inc.,  will  be  com- 
posed of  U.S.  businessmen  and  Soviet  trade  officials  and  will  have  offices 
in  New  York  and  Moscow.  Plans  for  the  unit  were  announced  first  in 
Washington  last  July  (see  Trade  Promotion  section) . 

Harold  B.  Scott  of  New  York,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Domestic  and  International  Business,  will  be  the  U.S. 
President  of  the  Council.  Donald  M.  Kendall,  Chairman  of  PepsiCo, 
Inc.,  is  the  American  cochairman  of  the  group,  whose  directors  include 
executives  of  about  25  U.S.  corporations  now  doing  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Soviet  directors  include  the  heads  of  the  principal  state 
trading  agencies,  directors  of  major  industrial  plants  and  senior 
government  officials.  The  Council  is  expected  to  undertake  a  full  range 
of  trade  promotional  activities. 

Discussions  in  Poland 

In  Poland,  the  U.S.  delegation  attended  the  Third  Plenary  Session 
of  the  Joint  U.S. -Polish  Trade  Commission,  a  group  set  up  in  June 
1972  by  President  Nixon  and  Polish  leader  Eduard  Gierek.  Secretary 
Dent  is  Chairman  of  the  American  Section  of  the  Commission.  Tadeusz 
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Olechowski,  Polish  Minister  of  Foreign  Tra.de,  is  the  Polish  counter- 
part. 

Previous  accomplishments  of  the  Commission  include  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  commercial  and  economic  agreements  involving 
the  extension  of  Eximbank  facilities,  adoption  of  procedures  for  the 
settlement  of  commercial  disputes,  conclusion  of  an  understanding  on 
business  facilitation  and  a  general  commitment  to  facilitate  business 
in  both  countries. 

The  Commission  also  has  discussed  Polish-American  industrial 
cooperation,  including  possible  joint  ventures,  maritime  matters,  and 
agricultural  questions.  A  considerable  measure  of  agreement  was 
achieved  on  these  and  other  questions. 

During  the  time  that  the  Commission  has  existed,  there  has  been 
substantial  export  growth  by  both  countries.  The  United  States  in  the 
first  7  months  of  1973  more  than  doubled  its  sales  to  Poland,  while 
Polish  exports  to  the  United  States  rose  by  approximately  one-fourth 
during  the  same  period. 

Secretary  Dent  was  received  by  Prime  Minister  Piotr  Jarosiewicz 
and  Minister  of  Heavy  Industry  Wlodzimierz  Lejczak.  The  Secretary 
toured  the  Swierczewski  Precision  Tools  plant  and  the  Warynski 
Works,  a  heavy  machinery  plant,  which  produces  equipment  under  an 
industrial  cooperation  agreement  with  the  American  firm,  Koehring. 

Secretarv  Dent  paid  a  call  at  the  U.S.  Trade  Development  and 
Technical  Information  Office  in  Warsaw,  opened  last  November.  While 
there,  he  attended  a  seminar  on  power  transfer  svstems  for  Polish 
specialists,  given  by  the  Teleflex-Morse  Division  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Incorporated.  He  also  visited  the  soon-to-open  Dow  (Chem- 
ical) USA  offices  in  Warsaw.  Dow  is  the  first  American  firm  to  be 
granted  authority  to  open  a  commercial  office  in  Poland.  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  attended  the  signing  of  a  million  dollar  contract  for  a 
technology  transfer  and  patent  agreement  between  Westinghouse  and 
the  Polish  Foreign  Trade  Enterprise,  Elektrim,  for  manufacture  of 
switchgear  and  circuit  breakers. 

Conclusion 

Based  on  the  encouraging  increase  in  trade  during  the  past  2  years, 
the  Commission  expressed  confidence  that  the  goal  established  at  the 
second  session  in  November  1972,  to  triple  the  total  U.S. -Polish  trade 
in  5  years  would  be  achieved  well  ahead  of  schedule. 

Visits  to  Hungary  and  Yugoslavia  Identify  Commercial 
Relationships 

Hungary 

The  discussions  in  Hungary  were  exploratory  in  character,  with 
Secretary  Frederick  B.  Dent  and  the  U.S.  delegation  becoming  better 
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acquainted  with  Hungarian  trade  and  finance  officials  and  learning  of 
the  Hungarian  interest  in  increasing  the  levels  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  and  in  attracting  U.S.  participation  in  joint  ventures 
with  some  Hungarian  manufacturing  enterprises. 

Hungary's  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Peter  Valyi  had  met  with  Secre- 
tary Dent  in  Washington  last  March  to  discuss  normalization  of  com- 
mercial relations  and  a  possible  trade  agreement.  The  U.S.  delegation 
was  returning  this  visit,  but  Valyi  died  in  an  accident  just  before 
the  scheduled  arrival  of  the  Americans.  Secretary  Dent  attended  the 
Valyi  funeral.  During  his  2-day  stay  in  Budapest  Secretary  Dent  was 
hosted  by  Hungarian  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Matyas  Timar. 

Yugoslavia 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  U.S.  delegation,  led  by  Secretaries  George  P. 
Shultz  and  Frederick  B.  Dent  met  with  top  ranking  Yugoslav  trade 
and  economic  officials,  and  also  with  President  Tito,  Premier  Dzemal 
Bijedic  and  Vice  President  Jakov  Sirotkovic. 

Proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  U.S. -Yugoslav  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce were  among  the  highlights  of  the  discussions.  American  com- 
panies with  joint  venture  agreements,  coproduction  arrangements, 
trading  and  other  ties  with  Yugoslav  enterprises  would  form  the 
nucleus  in  the  United  States  of  such  an  organization.  Both  sides  agreed 
that  it  would  be  useful  in  building  mutual  commercial  relations  and 
in  encouraging  U.S.  investment  in  Yugoslav  enterprises. 

The  increasing  use  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  financial  support 
in  U.S.  trade  with  Yugoslavia  was  noted  with  appreciation  by  the 
Yugoslavs.  They  urged  further  Export-Import  Bank  credits,  especially 
in  energy,  steel,  nonferrous  metals,  petro-chemicals,  food  processing, 
and  aircraft. 

Of  the  75  Yugoslav-Western  joint  ventures,  9,  with  a  total  invest- 
ment of  about  $9  million,  are  with  U.S.  firms.  These  are  with :  Printers 
Development  International,  New  York,  for  manufacture  of  four-color 
printing  machinery;  Knapic,  New  York,  for  semiconductor  produc- 
tion; Eaton  Corp.,  Cleveland,  electronic  components;  Oculus  Contact 
Lens  Co.,  Chicago,  contact  lenses;  Gillette  Co.,  Boston,  razor  blades; 
Engineers  International  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  wood  processing,  and  a 
second  in  malt  production;  Chemtex  Fibers,  New  York,  synthetic 
fibers,  and  Global  Marine,  Los  Angeles,  in  oil  prospecting. 

Four  other  U.S.  firms  have  entered  into  coproduction  agreements 
with  Yugoslav  enterprises.  They  are  Control  Data  Corp.,  for  electronic 
components;  Ford,  for  tractors;  Buhl  Projector  Co.,  slide  projectors, 
and  Philip  Morris,  cigarettes. 
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Hungarian  National  Bank  President  Visits,  United  States 

President  Andor  Laszlo  visited  the  United  States  for  the  first  time 
September  9  to  21, 1973.  During  his  stay,  Dr.  Laszlo  met  with  a  number 
of  prominent  bankers  in  New  York,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
discussed  economic  questions  with  U.S.  officials  in  Washington.  Offi- 
cials visited  included:  Secretary  of  Commerce  Frederick  B.  Dent, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Arthur  Burns,  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Henry  Kearns  and  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Willis  Armstrong.  President  Laszlo  also  met  with  Senators 
Frank  Moss  and  Howard  Baker  of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

U.S. -Czechoslovakia  Negotiate  Claims  Settlements 

On  September  10, 1973,  in  Prague,  the  United  States  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia renewed  negotiations  toward  the  settlement  of  outstanding  fi- 
nancial claims.  Claims  include  those  of  private  U.S.  citizens  and  the 
U.S.  Government  for  property  seized  after  World  War  II,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  blocked  bank  accounts  and  frozen  assets.  Also  involved 
are  Czechoslovakian  payment  of  bonded  obligations  and  U.S.  permis- 
sion to  return  18.4  tons  of  Czechoslovakian  gold  held  in  Ft.  Knox  by  a 
Tripartite  Commission  (France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States) 
which  was  established  at  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Visit  of  Andrei  Lukanov,  Bulgarian  Deputy  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  hosted  a  delegation  of  Bulgar- 
ian officials  led  by  Andrei  Lukanov,  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade. 
On  July  16-17,  1973,  discussions  were  held  with  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  John  K.  Tabor,  Assistant  Secretary  Tilton  H.  Dobbin,  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Steven  Lazarus  on  steps  for  improving 
our  trade  relations. 

Following  meetings  in  Washington  with  officials  in  the  Departments 
of  Treasury  and  State,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  Congress,  the 
delegation  traveled  to  North  Carolina,  California,  Illinois,  and  New 
York.  It  met  with  firms  in  tobacco  and  food  processing,  steel  and  elec- 
tronic computer  manufacturing  industries  and  with  several  banks. 
Deputy  Minister  Lukanov  was  reported  pleased  by  his  visit  and  he  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  lead  to  subsequent  visits  by  other  Bulgarian 
officials  to  discuss  specific  business  transactions. 


U.S.  Foreign  Trade 


U.S.  exports  to  the  socialist  countries  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1973  (January-September)  increased,  on  the  average,  by  about  254 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  1972. 

U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  increased  by  202  percent,  to  Eastern 
Europe  as  a  whole  by  140  percent,  and  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  by  almost  80  times. 

Among  the  individual  Eastern  European  countries,  U.S.  shipments 
to  Poland  rose  265  percent;  Czechoslovakia,  72  percent;  the  German 
Democratic  Republic,  71  percent ;  Romania,  71  percent ;  and  to  Hun- 
gary by  35  percent.  Although  U.S.  exports  to  Bulgaria  so  far  in  1973 
are  more  than  two  times  larger  than  they  were  during  the  comparable 
time  period  in  1972,  the  total  volume  remains  small. 

U.S.  imports  from  each  socialist  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Albania,  likewise  increased  between  the  two  periods,  although  at  a 
slower  but  still  significant  rate  of  58  percent.  With  an  increase  of  121 
percent,  the  U.S.S.R.  was  our  biggest  supplier  among  the  socialist 
countries.  Our  imports  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  rose  by 
108  percent  and  those  from  Romania  by  57  percent,  while  each  of  the 
remaining  countries  showed  a  much  smaller  increase. 
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U.S.  TRADE  WITH  SOCIALIST  COUNTRIES 

(MILLIONS  of  U.S.  dollars) 


Country 

1971 

1972 

Jan.-Sept. 
1972 

Jan.-Sept. 
1973 

U.S.  Exports 

Albania 

0 
4 
39 
25 
28 
73 
52 

0.2 

3 

49 
15 
23 
112 
69 

0.2 
1.8 
32.0 
11.4 
20.0 
67.3 
48.1 

0 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia ..  

4.9 
54.9 

German  Democratic  Republic ..  

19.5 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania 

27.0 

245.6 

82.2 

Total  East  Europe 

221 

271 

180.8 

434.1 

U.S.S.R 

161 
0 
0 

547 

60 

0 

322.2 
5.0 
0 

971.6 

PRC...                                 

391.7 

MPR 

0 

Total  socialist  countries 

382 

878 

508.0 

1,797.4 

U.S. 

Imports 

Albania.. 

0.3 

3 

24 
10 

8 

108 

14 

0.5 

3 

28 
10 
13 
139 
32 

0.4 
2.2 

20.3 

7.9 

8.8 

103.5 

23.9 

0.3 

Bulgaria. . .. 

3.1 

Czechoslova  kia 

German  Democratic  Republic 

25.2 
8.0 

Hungary 

Poland                                     

11.2 
130.3 

Romania 

37.5 

Total  East  Europe 

167 

226 

167.0 

215.6 

U.S.S.R 

57 
5 
0.6 

95 

32 

1 

62.0 

21.6 

1.0 

136.8 

PRC 

MPR 

44.9 
1.4 

Total  socialist  countries 

230 

354 

251.6 

398.7 

Trade  balance ...  ... ..     . 

+152 

+524 

+356.  4 

+1,  398.  7 

Source.— U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


U.S.    FOREIGN   TRADE 
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Third  Quarter  Trade  Statistics 

U.S.  trade  with  Eastern  Europe  totaled  $521.7  million  in  the  third 
quarter  1973,  compared  with  $657.5  million  in  the  previous  quarter 
and  $313.2  million  in  the  third  quarter  1792.  Of  the  third  quarter 
1973  total  $397.2  million  were  exports  and  $124.5  million  were  imports, 
revealing  a  favorable  trade  balance  to  the  United  States  of  $272.7 
million.  Exports  for  the  third  quarter  1973  surpassed  those  for  the 
same  period  in  1972  by  $172.4  million.  The  following  table  shows 
U.S.  exports  and  imports  and  the  trade  balance  in  the  third  quarter 
for  selected  Eastern  European  countries  and  the  U.S.S.R.  (in  millions 
of  dollars)  : 


Country 

U.S.S.R 

Poland 

Romania 

Czechoslovakia 

Hungary 

East  Germa ny 

Bulgaria 


Exports 

Imports 

278.1 

50.4 

62.0 

46.0 

18.0 

11.0 

21.9 

8.0 

3.2 

4.4 

12.3 

3.0 

1.7 

1.1 

Trade 
balance 


227.7 

16.0 

6.4 

13.9 

-1.2 

9.3 

.6 


Exports 

The  $397.2  million  in  exports  to  Eastern  Europe  compares  with 
$538.7  million  in  the  second  quarter  1973  and  $224.8  million  in  the 
third  quarter  1972.  Principal  exports  (in  millions  of  dollars)  were 
made  as  follows : 

To  the  U.S.S.R.  in  wheat,  $102.5 ;  in  corn,  $78.0 ;  in  rye,  $14.3 ;  in 
pumps  for  liquids,  $5.5 ;  in  tracklaying  tractors,  $4.8 ;  in  linseed  oil, 
$2.6;  in  yarn  and  thread  of  man  made  fibers  (other  rayon  or  acetate 
spun  yarn),  $2.2;  and  in  lifting  and  loading  equipment  other  than 
oil  and  gas  field  equipment  or  underground  loaders  for  mining,  $23.0. 

To  Poland  in  corn,  $8.8;  in  wheat,  $8.2;  in  barley,  $6.7;  in  soybean 
oilcake  and  meal,  $3.8 ;  in  flour  and  meal  of  oilseeds,  nuts  and  kernels, 
$3.7 ;  in  linseed  oil,  $2.9  and  in  undressed  cattlehides,  $2.9. 

To  Romania  in  soybean  oilcake  and  meal,  $7.6  and  in  undressed 
cattlehides,  $4.3. 

To  Czechoslovakia  in  soybean  oilcake  and  meal,  $15.0  and  in  un- 
dressed cattlehides,  $1.9. 

To  Hungary  in  wheel  tractors,  $1.2. 
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Imports 

U.S.  imports  of  $124.5  million  from  Eastern  Europe  in  the  third 
quarter  1973  were  higher  than  the  $118.8  million  in  the  previous 
quarter  and  the  $88.4  million  in  the  third  quarter  1972.  Principal 
imports  in  the  third  quarter  1973  were  made  as  follows  (in  millions 
of  dollars)  : 

From  the  U.S.S.R.  in  distillate  fuel  oils,  $7.9 ;  in  platinum,  $7.4 ;  in 
paladium  $6.2 ;  in  diamonds  (except  industrial,  not  set  or  strung) ,  $4.8 ; 
in  residual  fuel  oils,  $3.2 ;  in  crude  and  partly  refined  petroleum,  $3.0 
and  in  chrome  ore,  $1.7. 

From  Poland  in  canned  cooked  hams  and  shoulders,  $17.5;  in  un- 
wrought  zinc  (not  alloyed) ,  $2.4 ;  and  in  clothing  $1.9. 

From  Romania  in  footwear,  $2.6;  in  canned  and  cooked  hams  and 
shoulders,  $2.1  and  in  clothing  $1.8. 

From  Hungary  in  canned  and  cooked  hams  and  shoulders,  $3.0. 


Million  $ 


U.S.  TRADE  WITH  EASTERN  EUROPE 


1963     1964     1965    1966     1967    1968    1969     1970     1971     1972     1973 

Note:  See  the  63rd  Quarterly  Report  for  chart  covering  previous  periods  1947-1962 
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Trade  Promotion 

The  Department  of  Commerce  continued  during  the  third  quarter 
of  1973  its  program  of  direct  trade  promotion  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  objective  of  this  program  was  to  help  both 
U.S.  firms  already  active  in  East- West  trade  and  new-to-market  firms 
in  taking  advantage  of  specifically  identified  market  opportunities  in 
the  socialist  countries. 

To  accomplish  this  objective,  the  Department's  Bureau  of  East- 
West  Trade  employed  a  variety  of  promotional  techniques,  including : 
product  exhibitions  at  international  trade  fairs,  trade  missions,  tech- 
nical sales  seminars,  catalog  shows,  and  the  operation  of  trade  develop- 
ment offices.  Due  principally  to  the  cycle  of  business  activity  in  the 
U.S.S.E.  and  Eastern  Europe,  the  third  quarter  witnessed  a  particu- 
larly active  period  of  promotional  activity. 

Working  with  Foreign  Service  Posts  in  the  area,  the  Bureau  set  up 
one  major  product  exhibition  at  an  international  trade  fair,  sponsored 
three  normal  trade  missions,  and  organized  two  catalog  shows  in  con- 
nection with  these  events.  The  third  quarter  also  saw  the  continued 
operation  of  the  U.S.  East-West  Trade  Center  in  Vienna,  Austria,  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Development  and  Technical  Information  Office  in 
Warsaw,  Poland. 

Brno  International  Engineering  Fair 

The  Brno  International  Engineering  Fair,  in  its  15th  year  of  exist- 
ence, is  Czechoslovakia's  major  international  forum  for  displaying 
and  promoting  industrial  products.  It  hosts  both  official  and  private 
exhibits  by  suppliers  from  all  over  the  world.  This  year's  fair  was  held 
between  September  7  and  16,  1973,  and  featured  an  exhibit  of  20  U.S. 
firms  from  the  Metal-working  Equipment  Industry.  The  Brno  Engi- 
neering Fair  is  considered  the  key  to  introducing  new  companies  to 
the  Czechoslovak  market  for  capital  goods.  Scarce  foreign  exchange  is 
allocated  to  various  industries  to  purchase  goods  exhibited  at  the  fair. 

The  1973  Fair  attracted  386,000  attendees  and  65,000  business  visit- 
ors, and  resulted  in  $44,500  off  the  floor  sales  for  U.S.  firms  with  a 
projected  $1,355,000  first  year  sales  for  new-to-market  firms  and  $730,- 
000  sales  for  old-to-market  U.S.  firms. 
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During  the  Fair  three  U.S.  firms  arranged  for  sales  and  general 
business  representation  for  their  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  and  five 
others  negotiated  representation  after  the  close  of  the  fair. 

Bryant  Grinder  Corporation,  (  Springfield,  Vt.,  was  awarded  a  gold 
medal  for  "technical  excellence,  in  consideration  of  utility,  serviceabil- 
ity and  quality"  of  its  products.  This  was  the  first  time  an  official  U.S. 
exhibitor  had  received  one  of  the  35  gold  medals  awarded  annually  at 
Brno,  and  only  one  other  U.S.  company,  Caterpillar,  was  so  recognized 
this  year. 

A  technical  conference  was  also  held  at  the  show  with  many  of  the 
Commerce  exhibitors  participating.  More  than  50  officials  from  the 
Czechoslovak  machine  tool  industry  and  research  institutes  attended 
the  conference. 

Plovdiv  International  Fair 

The  Plovdiv  International  Fair  is  the  only  International  Trade  Fair 
held  in  Bulgaria.  The  Fair  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  attracts  exhibitors  and  buyers  from  around  the 
world. 

The  U.S.  pavilion  at  the  Fair  has  been  operated  by  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  (USIA)  with  exhibitions  portraying  various  aspects 
of  American  life.  In  1973  the  U.S.  Information  Agency  featured  an 
exhibit  entitled  "AUTOLIFE,"  portraying  the  role  of  the  automobile 
in  the  American  way  of  life.  In  cooperation  with  the  USIA  the  Bureau 
of  East-West  Trade  organized  and  staffed  a  Business  Development 
Office  (BDO).  Staffed  by  an  International  Trade  Specialist  from  the 
Bureau  and  a  industry  expert,  the  BDO  featured  a  library  with  cata- 
logs from  over  100  U.S.  firms  in  the  auto  service  and  auto  repair  in- 
dustries. In  the  7  days  of  the  Fair  over  200  inquiries  were  made  to  the 
BDO,  and  sales  leads  were  sent  to  all  of  the  participating  U.S.  firms. 

U.S,  East-West  Trade  Center,  Vienna 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  East- West  Trade,  the  U.S. 
East- West  Trade  Center  continues  to  provide  information  and  advis- 
ory services  to  U.S.  firms  interested  in  establishing  a  market  in  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  Center  provides  back  up  support  to  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  in  Eastern  Europe  for  developing  and  implementing  trade  pro- 
motion programs  responsive  to  the  needs  of  U.S.  businessmen.  The 
Center  serves  as  a  service  and  support  base  for  U.S.  businessmen  in 
their  efforts  to  increase  their  commercial  presence  in  Eastern  Europe, 
and  it  also  provides  facilities,  including  space  for  product  demonstra- 
tions and  technical  presentations  for  U.S.  businessmen. 
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U.S.  Trade  Development-Trade  Information  Office,  Warsaw 

The  U.S.  Trade  Development  and  Trade  Information  Office  in  War- 
saw includes  a  technical  commercial  library  to  disseminate  trade  in- 
formation such  as  in  trade  promotion  activities  and  development 
opportunities.  The  office  also  provides  market  research  in  support  of 
trade  promotional  activities,  and  information  to  U.S.  businessmen 
visiting  Poland.  It  further  provides  U.S.  businessmen  with  office  and 
conference  space,  translating  and  secretarial  services,  will  set  up  ap- 
pointments with  appropriate  government  officials. 

Trade  Missions 

During  the  third  quarter  the  Bureau  of  East- West  Trade  sponsored 
one  specialized  trade  mission  and  supported  two  Industry  Organized/ 
Government  Approved  (IOGA)  Trade  Missions  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  specialized  trade  mission  was  made  up  of  representatives  from 
seven  U.S.  firms  from  the  Printing  Equipment  and  Graphic  Arts 
Industry.  The  trade  mission  visited  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Romania,  and  operated  a  Business  Development  Office  with  catalogs 
at  the  Poznan  International  Consumer  Goods  Fair. 

An  IOGA  Trade  Mission  made  up  of  six  firms  from  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association  visited  Bulgaria  in  September 
of  this  year.  Another  IOGA  Trade  Mission  made  up  of  representatives 
from  six  U.S.  firms  sponsored  by  the  Industrial  Heating  Equipment 
Association  visited  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Romania.  An  IOGA 
Trade  Mission  representing  industry  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
visited  Moscow;  Bucharest,  Romania;  and  Warsaw,  Poland,  in  Sep- 
tember of  1973. 

U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council,  Inc. 

The  U.S.-US.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council,'  Inc.,  has  been 
established  to  develop  trade  and  economic  relations  between  U.S.  busi- 
ness and  the  Soviet  Union  (see  p.  17,  Second  Quarterly  Report,  Aug. 
23,1973). 

The  Council,  comprised  of  both  Soviet  and  American  business  and 
financial  leaders,  is  the  result  of  the  June  1973  protocol  between  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury,  George  P.  Shultz,  and  the  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Trade,  Nikolai  S.  Patolichev,  during  the  Nixon-Brezhnev 
Summit. 

The  Council,  which  has  offices  in  New  York  and  Moscow,  provides 
information  on  economic  developments  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  disseminates  information  on  market  potential 
and  business  opportunities  which  include  data  on  foreign  exchange 
and  customs  regulations,  legislation  governing  the  protection  of  in- 
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dustrial  property,  and  on  transportation,  insurance,  tourism,  exhibits, 
and  trade  fairs. 

The  cochairmen  of  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Trade  and  Economic  Council, 
Inc.,  are  Donald  M.  Kendall,  Chairman  of  PepsiCo,  Inc.,  and  V.  S. 
Alkhimov,  Soviet  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Trade.  Harold  B.  Scott, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  is  the  Council's  President. 

The  Council's  New  York  office  is  located  at  245  Park  Avenue,  19th 
floor,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017. 


Market  Assessment  Studies 

Three  market  studies  are  being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  East- 
West  Trade  to  provide  the  U.S.  business  community  with  both  short 
and  long-term  trade  information  and  analyses  of  key  economic  sectors 
in  the  centrally  planned  economies : 
Project  Export  Market  Search; 
Instrumentation  in  Romania;  and 
Most  Favored  Nations  (MFN )  Impact  Study 

The  summaries  of  the  Bureau's  latest  market  research  studies  by 
the  Trade  Analysis  Division  are  included  in  this  section.  The  reports 
will  be  available  January  1974,  from  the  Information  and  Publications 
Division,  room  4224,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.C.  20230. 

Market  Assessment  for  Computers,  Peripherals,  Calculators,  and 
Other  Statistical  Machines  in  Czechoslovakia 

Summary :  Czechoslovakia  appears  to  have  a  growing  market  in  the 
near  term  for  U.S.  manufacturers,  especially  in  the  Electronic  Data 
Processing  Equipment  field.  This  is  based  on  several  factors  which 
suggest  that  Czechoslovakia  will  have  to  turn  increasingly  to  Western 
sources  of  supply. 

Czechoslovakia's  own  internal  developments  and  problems  in  the 
Electronic  Data  Processing  (EDP)  area  does  not  provide  adequate 
support  for  their  goals  for  automation.  Of  the  additional  325  computers 
planned  for  installation  during  1971-75,  260  were  to  be  of  domestic 
manufacture.  At  the  end  of  1972  only  50  have  been  supplied,  leaving 
210  to  be  produced  locally  by  1975.  All  of  the  latter  are  supposed  to 
be  of  the  third  generation,  but  the  only  one  Czechoslovakia  makes  now 
is  the  ZPA  6000/20  (not  yet  in  mass  production)  which  is  part  of  the 
larger  RYAD  program,  a  program  of  unifying  all  computer  and 
peripheral  design  within  the  Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance 
(CMEA). 

With  domestic  production  not  capable  of  supplying  all  the  require- 
ments, and  the  RYAD  series  behind  by  two  years  and  not  expected 
to  fill  the  gap  in  the  360/40,  50  range  and  up,  the  potential  for  export 
of  this  type  of  equipment  in  Czechoslovakia  (within  export  control 
limits)  from  the  West  appears  excellent. 

Since  the  RYAD  series  is  reportedly  IBM  compatible,  the  potential 
for  IBM  compatible  peripherals  will  also  be  good  once  the  supply  of 
low  to  medium  range  R YAD's  is  flowing  smoothly. 
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Top  priorities  in  Czechoslovakia  include  the  establishment  of  re- 
gional data  centers  by  1975  or  1976  that  would  amount  to  a  real-time 
management  information  system  encompassing  all  aspects  of  the  econ- 
omy. Since  production  of  equipment  for  this  type  of  system  is  little 
or  non-existent  in  Czechoslovakia  or  in  CMEA,  there  is  good  potential 
here.  Primary  needs  are  modems  and  data  sets,  multiplexors,  CRT 
inquiry/response  terminals  and  data  collection  terminals. 

In  addition  to  EDP  equipment,  the  market  for  electronic  calculators 
is  limited  to  those  of  the  printing  variety,  complex  function  hand  held 
calculators,  and  large  programmable  calculators. 

A  total  U.S.  sales  potential  for  EDP  equipment,  calculators  and 
other  statistical  machines  over  the  next  3  years  (1974^76)  of  $42-$52 
million,  with  $14-$17  million  in  1975.  This  potential  assumes  the  con- 
tinuation of  present  export  control  levels.  This  figure  could  be  higher 
with  switch  or  barter  packages  which  Czechoslovakia  is  very  interested 
in  discussing  along  with  licensing  ventures,  mainly  in  the  peripheral 
area. 

Within  this  total,  the  potential  for  computers  and  peripheral  equip- 
ment is  estimated  at  $34-$42  million  over  the  3-year  period  and  $11-$14 
million  in  1975. 

The  potential  for  calculators  and  other  statistical  machines  is  esti- 
mated at  $8-$10  million  through  1976  and  $3  million  for  1975. 

Market  Assessment  for  Polymerization  Processes  and  Related 
Production  Equipment  in  the  Soviet  Union 

Summary :  The  Soviet  Union  appears  to  have  a  growing  market  for 
United  States  manufacturers  in  the  area  of  polymer  production  and 
processing  technology  and  equipment.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
the  following  observations : 

The  Soviet  chemical-petrochemical  industry  is  falling  behind  its 
planned  growth  rate  due  to : 

•  Its  inability  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  its  capital  investment ; 

•  Delays  in  the  installation  of  new  capacities  for  either  increased 
or  more  diversified  production ; 

•  The  failure  of  the  chemical-machine-building  industry  to  supply 
the  volume  and  assortment  of  equipment  in  demand. 

In  addition,  the  chemical-machine-building  industry,  the  "competi- 
tor" of  Western  suppliers,  is  not  expected  to  meet  Soviet  demands  for 
polymer  production  and  processing  equipment  based  on : 

•  Its  failure  to  meet  production  goals  in  the  first  years  of  the  Plan ; 
The  technologically-inadequate  nature  of  its  current  production ; 
A  return  to  imports  as  the  main  source  of  modern  technology. 
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Consequently,  to  attain  the  productivity  increases  ordered  by  the 
5- Year  Plan,  the  U.S.S.R.  will  turn  to  imports  of : 

•  Proj ects  incorporating  advanced  technology ; 

•  Equipment  incorporating  Soviet  R&D  results ; 

•  Efficient  replacement  units  for  existing  production  lines. 

The  highest  priority  sector  among  all  polymer  branches  is  synthetic 
resins  and  plastics,  which  supplies  the  vital  areas  of  construction,  ma- 
chine-building, consumer  goods,  and  agriculture.  In  keeping  with 
Western  patterns,  development  planning  emphasizes  the  thermoplas- 
tics area,  with  projected  construction  of  large-tonnage  production  fa- 
cilities with  high-capacity  automated  production  lines.  The  demand 
for  plastics  equipment  has  shifted  away  from  thermosetting  and  injec- 
tion-moulding to  extrusion  and  thermoforming  processes. 

The  share  of  production  from  polymerization  is  planned  to  surpass 
that  from  condensation  by  1975. 

Priority  product  areas  requiring  Western  technology  and  equipment 
rank  as  follows : 

1.  Polystyrene 

2.  Polyvinylchloride 

3.  Polyethylene 

4.  Polypropylene 

Despite  lesser  emphasis  on  thermosetting  resins  production,  1975 
input  is  planned  to  exceed  1970  levels  by  75  percent.  Notable  points 
here  are: 

•  Carbamide  resin  development  has  prompted  the  need  for  gas- 
phase  continuous  processes  and  replacement  production  lines ;  and 

•  Interest  is  focused  on  higher-productivity  equipment,  such  as  effi- 
cient semiautomatic  hydraulic  presses. 

The  second  priority  polymer  sector,  chemical  fibers,  features  the 
development  of  synthetic  fiber  technology  to  achieve  the  planned  in- 
crease in  the  share  of  these  fibers  in  total  fiber  output  from  26.7  percent 
in  1970  to  41.2  percent  by  1975.  Important  considerations  for  perspec- 
tives in  this  sector  are : 

•  Western  technology  is  in  short-term  demand  for  the  retooling  of 
the  Soviet  textile  industry,  underway  until  1975 ; 

•  Investment  continues  to  be  directed  to  narrowly  specialized  large 
capacity  plants; 

•  Polyacrylonitrile  fiber  is  an  important  ingredient  in  this  sector's 
growth ; 

•  New  high-potential  areas  are  polyvinylchloride  and  polypro- 
pylene fiber  production  and  processing ;  and 

•  Additional  processes  are  required  to  modernize  established  pro- 
duction of  polyester,  lavsan  filament  fiber,  etc. 
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Cellulose  fibers,  like  thermosetting  resins  in  the  plastics  field,  is  a 
lower  emphasis  sector  with  potential  for  technology  and  equipment 
aimed  at  increased-productivity  modifications  for  established  tech- 
niques. Outstanding  opportunities  are  found  in : 

•  Continuous  processes  for  twisted  fiber  for  worsted  and  automotive 
applications ; 

•  Gas  and  water  pollution  control  equipment  for  all  phases  of  cel- 
lulose fiber  production ;  and 

•  Machinery  for  faster  output  of  cellulose  fiber  cord. 

Lacquers  and  paints,  the  third-ranking  priority  sector  among  the 
polymers,  is  slated  to  exceed  its  1970  output  level  by  20  percent  in  1975. 
Key  aspects  of  this  growth  are : 

•  Significant  increases  in  the  production  of  lacquers  and  enamels 
based  on  condensation  resins ; 

•  Substantial  emphasis  on  lacquers  and  enamels  on  polymerization 
resins,  along  with  the  development  of  water-emulsion  paints ;  and 

•  Demand  for  complete  plants  as  well  as  specific  equipment  such  as 
electro-induction  heaters  and  machinery  for  the  electrostatis  ap- 
plications of  paints. 

Additional  markets  for  U.S.  production  processes  and  machin- 
ery exist  in  the  fields  of  synthetic  rubber,  latexes,  and  tires,  as  well  as 
in  consumer  applications  of  polymers  (photographic  materials,  pack- 
aging) and  others.  There  is  demand  for  technology  in  the  areas  of  ani- 
line dyes  and  products  of  heavy  organic  synthesis. 

Foreign  Trade  of  the  People9 s  Republic  of  China  (PRC) 

PRC  economic  policy  has  traditionally  stressed  self-reliance.  The 
PRC  is  still  a  less-developed  country,  and  agriculture  is  the  dominant 
sector.  Industrial  development  has  received  particular  emphasis  since 
1949,  and  the  structure  of  the  economy  is  gradually  changing  away 
from  its  traditional  agrarian  base. 

Economic  activity  in  the  PRC  is  highly  decentralized.  There  are 
really  three  economies  in  China.  There  is  a  heavy  industrial  segment, 
primarily  defense  oriented,  which  is  centrally  managed.  There  is  a 
larger  segment  made  up  of  mainly  light  industrial  and  service  activ- 
ities which  is  managed  by  and  large  at  the  provincial  level.  Finally, 
there  is  the  agricultural  sector,  where  most  decisions  are  made  by  ap- 
proximately 50,000  communes. 

A  major  economic  goal  of  the  PRC  has  been  to  build  a  modern  in- 
dustrial society  in  the  shortest  time  possible.  The  PRC  authorities 
have  attempted  to  increase  agricultural  production  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate subsistence-level  diet  for  the  expanding  population,  as  well  as  at 
least  minimum  levels  of  basic  necessities  (clothing,  housing). 
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The  trade  sector  comprises  an  exceedingly  small  proportion  of  the 
PRC's  economic  activity — only  3-4  percent  of  the  estimated  GNP. 
Trade  levels  have  been  kept  deliberately  low,  and  the  country  has  at- 
tempted to  remain  free  of  foreign  debt.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
there  has  been  some  relaxation  in  PRC  autarkic  policies,  including  a 
substantial  increase  in  import  levels  and  the  resumption  of  "whole 
plant"  imports  of  technology  and  industrial  processes,  often  purchased 
with  a  kind  of  deferred  payment  financing.  Other  PEC  imports  in- 
clude agricultural  products,  raw  materials,  machinery  and  equipment. 
The  PRC's  exports  consist  mainly  of  agricultural  products,  products 
of  animal  origin,  and  other  crude  materials.  Sales  to  Hong  Kong  pro- 
vide a  major  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

PRC  trade  policies  are  expected  to  continue  to  support  the  major 
economic  goals  outlined  above.  Thus,  in  addition  to  machinery  and  raw 
materials  to  support  industrial  production,  the  PRC  will  probably  be 
a  continuing  market  for  agricultural  products  (to  make  up  for  crop 
shortfalls),  cotton  and  artificial  fibers  (to  meet  clothing  needs),  and 
similar  items. 

The  PRC  conducts  its  foreign  trade  exclusively  through  a  system 
of  state  trading  corporations  organized  along  product  lines.  These 
trading  corporations  have  head  offices  in  Peking,  but  many  branches 
throughout  China. 

U.S.~China  Trade 

The  Shanghai  Communique,  signed  at  the  conclusion  of  President 
Nixon's  historical  visit  in  February  1972,  contains  the  definitive  state- 
ment which  forms  the  basis  of  our  trade  relations.  In  the  Communi- 
que, the  United  States  and  the  PRC  agreed  to  "facilitate  the  progres- 
sive development  of  trade"  based  on  "equality  and  mutual  benefit". 

In  1971,  total  two-way  trade  was  only  $5  million.  Since  then,  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  PRC  has  expanded  well  beyond 
our  initial  expectations.  U.S.  exports  to  the  PRC,  which  totaled  $60 
million  in  1972,  should  increase  to  a  level  of  about  $850  million  this 
year.  Our  imports  will  double,  from  $32  million  in  1972,  to  about 
$60  million  in  1973.  As  a  result,  the  imbalance  in  U.S. -PRC  trade  will 
be  about  14 :1  in  favor  of  the  United  States  this  year.  The  United  States 
is  expected  to  be  the  PRC's  second  leading  trading  partner  (after 
Japan).  Agricultural  products  are  our  principal  export  to  the  PRC; 
trade  in  wheat,  corn,  soybeans,  and  oil,  and  cotton  could  reach  $750 
million  this  year.  If  sales  do  attain  the  projected  levels,  the  Chinese 
will  be  procuring  approximately  65  percent  of  their  requirements  for 
these  commodities  from  us.  Agricultural  products  would  constitute 
more  than  four-fifths  of  our  projected  $850  million  in  exports  to  the 
PRC  in  1973. 
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Other  products  which  the  U.S.  exports  to  the  PRC  include  elec- 
tronic and  communications  equipment,  aircraft,  iron  and  steel  scrap, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  artificial  fibers.  Our  imports  from  the  PRC  con- 
sist principally  of  textiles  and  textile  fibers,  artwork,  nonferrous 
metals,  prepared  food  products,  clothing,  and  a  large  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Potential  Trade  Between  the  U.S. -PRC  in  1980 

In  order  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  potential  magnitude  of  U.S. -PRC 
trade,  the  following  table  presents  an  estimate  for  1980. 

Potential  U.S. -PRC  Trade  in  1980 

[In  billions  of  U.S.  dollars  at  1970  prices] 


GNP 

Chinese  exports 

Chinese  imports 

Total   Chinese 
trade 

PRC  exports 

to    United 

States 

PRC  imports 

from  United 

States 

PRC  U.S.  trade 

187 

4.1 

4.1 

8.2 

0.57 

0.90 

1.47 

The  economic  and  political  factors  influencing  U.S.-PRC  trade 
for  such  a  long  time  in  the  future  are  extremely  difficult  to  weigh 
precisely,  but  the  estimate  here  is  based  on  what  appears  to  be  reason- 
able assumptions.  First,  that  the  Chinese  economy  will  continue  to 
grow  as  rapidly  as  it  has  in  the  preceding  two  decades ;  second,  that 
total  exports  will  equal  total  imports  and  that  total  trade  will  account 
for  4.4  percent  of  China's  GNP — the  proportion  obtained  in  1972  and 
less  than  that  expected  for  1973 ;  third,  that  the  U.S.  position  in  the 
China  market  will  regain  its  pre-World  War  II  share  (18  percent  of 
China's  total  turnover).  Projection  from  1973  actual  trade  experience 
suggests  the  continuation  of  a  significant  imbalance  in  PRC  trade 
with  the  U.S. ;  but  an  imbalance  reduced  from  its  present  high  levels 
by  greatly  increased  PRC  exports. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  projected  estimate  of  Chinese  potential 
exports  are  too  high  in  view  of  current  low  levels.  However,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  four  industrialized  countries  in  Western  Europe 
(France,  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and  West  German)  with  a  lower 
per-capita  GNP  bought  $360  million  of  Chinese  merchandise  in  1972. 
Given  our  very  much  larger  purchases  of  goods  from  other  East  Asian 
countries  ($1.3  billion  for  Taiwan  and  $700  million  from  South  Korea) , 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  inherent  difficulty  in  absorbing  $500  to  $600 
million  of  Chinese  goods.  However,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
estimate  here  is  of  potential  trade  and  for  those  levels  to  be  attained, 
a  substantial  normalization  of  commercial  relations  (including  reso- 
lution of  the  blocked  PRC  assets,  private  U.S.  claim  questions,  MFN, 
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increased  experience  on  the  part  of  both  sides  in  selling  to  the  U.S. 
market,  Chinese  willingness  to  satisfy  U.S.  consumer  preferences, 
Chinese  willingness  to  meet  FDA  regulations,  and  a  mutual  agreement 
on  future  PRC  textile  exports  to  the  United  States)  would  undoubt- 
edly be  necessary. 

This  year  the  United  States  has  become  one  of  China's  major  trading 
partners  due  to  China's  extraordinary  large  purchase  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural commodities.  In  the  past  China  purchased  on  the  average  less 
than  $400  million  of  grains  a  year  from  abroad.  This  year,  however, 
Chinese  imports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United  States 
alone  wTill  be  larger  than  those  from  Canada  and  Australia  in  previous 
years.  China's  current  large  agricultural  imports  are  mainly  a  result 
of  poor  crop  conditions,  and  are  not  likely  to  continue  when  farm  out- 
put improves.  Under  normal  harvest  conditions,  therefore,  China's 
agricultural  imports  from  the  United  States  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
this  year's  level. 

Chinese  exports  to  the  United  States  since  the  resumption  of  trade 
have  been  mainly  raw  and  processed  products  of  agricultural  and 
animal  origin.  These  products  will  continue  to  dominate  Chinese  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States ;  however,  certain  light  manufactures  may 
be  expected  to  become  increasingly  important  particularly  if  the  PRC 
is  granted  the  most-favored-nation  (MFN)  tariff  treatment.  China  is 
capable  of  producing  a  wide  range  of  manufactured  consumer  goods 
that  could  sell  well  in  the  American  market.  However,  in  the  next  few 
years  certain  Chinese  exports  will  be  mainly  exploratory  and,  there- 
fore, modest  in  scale. 

Although  China's  imports  of  American  agricultural  commodities 
may  not  remain  at  the  present  high  level,  they  will  probably  continue 
to  be  substantial.  The  outlook  is  for  continued  imports  of  U.S.  wheat, 
with  the  magnitude  dependent  mainly  on  the  Chinese  level  of  produc- 
tion of  wheat  and  other  grains  and  the  availability  of  other  sources 
of  supply. 

Another  agricultural  commodity  important  to  U.S. -PRC  trade  will 
probably  be  cotton.  Raw  cotton  was  China's  leading  import  from  the 
United  States  in  prewar  years,  accounting  for  about  one-third  of 
Chinese  imports  from  America.  The  re-entry  of  the  United  States  since 
last  year  into  the  Chinese  cotton  import  market  may  signify  that  the 
PRC  will  probably  continue  to  look  to  the  United  States  for  a  major 
part  of  cotton  supply. 

Besides  wheat  and  cotton,  the  PRC  has  been  importing  soybeans 
and  corn  from  the  United  States.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  imports 
of  soybeans  and  corn  will  remain  as  a  part  of  China's  long-term  plan- 
ning. China  has  been  a  major  world  producer  and  exporter  of  soybeans. 
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Chinese  corn  production  has  expanded  gradually  in  recent  years 
mainly  due  to  increased  use  of  hybrids  and  chemical  fertilizers.  Corn 
may  now  exceed  wheat  as  China's  largest  grain  crop  after  rice.  As  a 
result,  China  has  been  able  to  export  modest  quantities  of  corn,  largely 
to  Japan.  But  the  livestock  sector  in  China  is  vast,  and  the  feed  require- 
ments are,  therefore,  enormous.  Poor  harvest  or  substantial  livestock 
expansion  may  require  supplementary  imports  of  corn. 

In  the  light  of  China's  development  policies,  the  relative  importance 
of  nonagricultural  commodities  will  certainly  increase  as  Sino-Ameri- 
can  trade  relations  gradually  normalize.  Some  of  these  commodities 
would  be  required  for  China's  agricultural  development  program.  As 
indicated  above,  agriculture  has  been  accorded  highest  rank  in  the  scale 
of  priority  development  since  the  early  1960s.  For  more  than  ten  years 
the  Chinese  have  made  an  all-out  effort  to  raise  agricultural  produc- 
tivity. One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  has  been  an  in- 
creased use  of  modern  inputs,  particularly  chemical  fertilizers.  The 
supply  of  fertilizers  has  expanded  rapidly  as  a  result  of  increases  both 
in  domestic  production  and  in  imports,  mainly  from  Japan  and  West- 
ern Europe.  But  the  current  level  of  fertilizer  use  in  China  is  still  far 
below  other  Asian  regions  including  Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea. 

Although  the  agriculture-first  policy  has  been  in  effect  for  the  last 
decade,  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  PEC  remains  to  transform  China 
eventually  into  an  industrialized  country.  While  strenuous  efforts  have 
been  made  to  expand  the  agricultural  base,  measures  have  been  taken 
concurrently  to  promote  industrial  growth.  This  development  pattern 
is  evidenced  by  China's  recent  accelerated  drive  to  import  not  only 
chemical  fertilizers  but  also  a  wide  variety  of  capital  goods  including 
industrial  chemicals,  machinery  and  equipment  and  complete  plants. 

If  the  present  trend  towards  importation  of  equipment  embodying 
high  technology  continues,  a  substantial  market  would  be  opened  for 
U.S.  firms — many  of  which  have  already  found  the  Chinese  receptive 
to  their  proposals. 


East-West  Trade  Publications 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  currently  striving  to  bring  to  U.S. 
businessmen  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Socialist  market  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  doing  business  with  Socialist  countries  through  the  publi- 
cation program  of  the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade.  Except  as  other- 
wise indicated,  priced  publications  are  obtainable  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20408.  Free  publications  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
East- West  Trade  (PR-5),  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington, 
D.C.  20230. 

Publications  issued  during  the  3d  Quarter. 

Directory  of  Translation  Services 

The  Directory  contains  listing  of  private  firms  located  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  offering  translation  services  in  the  following 
languages :  Albanian,  Bulgarian,  Chinese,  Czech,  German,  Hungarian, 
Mongolian,  Polish,  Romanian,  Russian  and  Slovak.  1973.  8  pp.  Free 

5-Year  Plan  Summary:  Hungary — OBR  73-29 A 

A  summary  of  the  fourth  5-Year  Plan  of  the  Hungarian  National 
Economy  outlines  the  economic  goals  and  guidelines  set  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hungary  for  the  period  January  1, 1973,  to  December  31, 1975. 
1973. 3  pp.  30  cents. 

5-Year  Plan  Summary:  Poland— OB  R73-89B 

An  outline  of  the  5- Year  Plan  for  the  socio-economic  development 
of  the  Polish  People's  Republic  delineates  the  goals  for  economic  de- 
velopment and  policy  set  by  the  Polish  Government  for  1971  through 
1975. 1973. 4  pp.  30  cents. 

Trading  and  Investing  in  Romania — OBR  73-36 
The  report  summarizes  Romanian  policies  on  East- West  trade,  trade 
regulations  and  tariffs  and  taxes.  A  list  of  foreign  trade  organizations 
is  included  as  well  as  information  on  purchasing  and  selling,  property 
protection  and  licensing,  U.S.  regulations  governing  trade  with  Ro- 
mania. 1973. 23  pp.  30  cents. 
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Bibliography  of  East-West  Trade  Publications 


Oversea  business  reports 

Date 

Price 

Where  obtained 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  East  Germany— OBR  73-17 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Hungary— OBR  70-91 

Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China — 

June  1973.. 

Dec.  1970 

Sept.  1972 

$0.30 
.15 
.15 

.15 
.30 
.30 
.30 

.30 

.30 
.15 
.30 

0) 
1.00 
.75 

O) 

0) 

3  35.00 
3  37. 50 

0) 

0) 

5.00 
1.00 

4.50 

.35 

6.00 

GPO,  NTIS 
GPO,  NTIS 
GPO,  NTIS 

OBR  72-047. 
Basic  Data  on  the  Economy  of  Romania — OBR  71-057 

Dec.  1971 

GPO,  NTIS 

Five-Year  Plan  Summary:  Hungary— OBR  73-29A 

July  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

Five-Year  Plan  Summary:  Poland— OBR  73-29B.. 

July  1973.... 

GPO,  NTIS 

Market  Profiles  for  U.S.S.R.,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's 

Mar.  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

Republic  of  China— OBR  73-05. 
Trade  of  the  United  States  with  Communist  Areas  in  Eastern 

July  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

Europe  and  Asia,  1970-72— OBR  73-33. 
Trading  and  Investing  in  Romania — OBR  73-36 

Aug.  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

Trading  with  East  Europe— OBR  7^0-52 

Revised  Oct.  1972 

May  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

Trading  with  the  People's  Republic  of  China — OBR  73-16 

GPO,  NTIS 

Summary  of  U.S.  Export  Control  Regulations 

Sept.  1972 

OEA 

U.S.-Soviet  Commercial  Agreements  1972 

Jan. 1973 

Aug.  1972 

GPO 

U.S.-Soviet  Commercial  Relationships  in  a  New  Era 

NTIS 

Denial    and    Probation    Orders    Currently    Affecting    Export 

June  1973 

OEA  2 

Privileges. 
Enforcement  and  Administration  Proceedings. 

June  1973 

OEA 

Export  Control  Regulations  with  Supplemental  Bulletins 

June  1973 

OEA 

Export  Licenses  Approved  and  Reexports  Authorized 

Published  daily 

Nov.  1972 

OEA 

Fact  Sheet-Joint  American-Polish  Trade  Commission  1972 

NTIS* 

Information  and  Assistance  Available  through  the  American 

Apr.  1973 

NTIS 

Arbitration  Association  to  U.S.  Firms  Engaged  in  East-West 
Trade. 
Licenses  in  the  U.S.S.R 

May  1973 

NTIS 

Quarterly  Report  on  Export  Administration  (Subscriptions  are 
now  available  from,  Superintendent  of   Documents,   U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402). 

Selected  U.S.S.R.  and  Eastern  European  Economic  Data 

Published  quarterly 

June  1973 

GPO.s  NTIS 
NTIS 

Special  Report  on  Export  Control.. 

May  1973 

GPO,  NTIS 

State  5-Year  Plan  for  the  Development  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Na- 

Sept. 1973 

NTIS 

tional  Economy  forthe  Period  1971-1975(2  parts). 

Note.— Subscriptions  to  oversea  business  reports  are  available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  $28.50  a  year  ($7.25  additional  for  foreign  mailing).  Single  copies  only  are  available 
from  the  National  Technical  Information  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230  or  its  location 
in  Springfield,  Virginia  22151. 

1  Free. 

2  Office  of  Export  Administration,  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

3  Per  year. 

4  National  Technical  Information  Service,  P.O.  Box  1553,  Springfield,  Virginia  22151,  or  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

5  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402. 


Export  Administration1 

Administration  of  Export  Controls 

With  two  exceptions  the  Department  of  Commerce  authorizes  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States,  its  territories,  and  possessions  either  by 
issuing  specific  "validated"  licenses  or  by  establishing  broad  "general 
licenses."  The  two  exceptions,  which  require  neither  validated  nor  gen- 
eral licenses,  are  exports  from  the  United  States  to  its  territories  and 
most 2  exports  to  Canada  for  consumption  in  Canada. 

A  validated  license  is  a  formal  document  issued  to  an  exporter  by  the 
Department,  based  on  his  signed  application.  The  license  authorizes  ex- 
port of  commodities  or  technical  data  within  the  specific  limitations  of 
the  document. 

A  general  license  is  a  broad  authorization  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  permit  certain  exports  under  specified  conditions. 
Neither  the  filing  of  an  application  by  the  exporter  nor  the  issuance  of 
a  license  document  by  the  Department  is  required.  The  conditions  for 
use  of  each  general  license  are  set  forth  in  the  Export  Administration 
Regulations,  part  371. 

For  export  control  purposes  all  foreign  destinations  (excluding 
Canada)  are  divided  into  seven  country  groups : 3 

Group  S Southern  Rhodesia. 

Group  T All    countries    of    the    Western    Hemisphere     (excluding 

Canada  and  Cuba) . 

Group  V All  countries  not  elsewhere  listed  (excluding  Canada) . 

Group  Q Romania. 

Group  W Poland. 

Group  Y Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East  Germany  (German 

Democratic  Republic  and  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin), 
Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Outer  Mongolia, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Group  Z North  Korea,  Communist-controlled  areas  of  Vietnam,  and 

Cuba. 

1  The  "Office  of  Export  Control"  has  been  redesignated  the  "Office  of  Export 
Administration".  Export  Administration  Bulletin,  formerly  titled  Export  Control 
Bulletin,  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  Export  Control  Regula- 
tions which  was  retitled  Export  Administration  Regulations  on  Oct.  26,  1973. 

2  Other  than  (a)  helium  isotopically  enriched  in  the  helium-3  isotope  ;  (b)  cer- 
tain commodities  under  short  supply  control;  (c)  commodities  related  to  nuclear 
weapons,  nuclear  explosive  devices,  or  nuclear  testing;  (d)  devices  for  surrep- 
titious interception  of  wire  or  oral  communications;  and  (e)  certain  technical 
data.  (See  Export  Administration  Regulations,  Sec.  370.8(a).) 

3  For  further  details,  see  Export  Administration  Regulations,  Supp.  No.  1  to  Pt. 
370. 
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A  listing  of  all  commodities  for  which  export  licensing  authority  is 
exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  may  be  found  in  the 
Export  Administration  Regulations,  Sec.  399.1,  "Commodity  Control 
List."  It  is  based  on  the  Census  schedule  B  numbering  system,  with 
which  many  exporters  are  familiar.  It  is  designed  to  facilitate  deter- 
mination of  proper  controls  by  exporters.  It  identifies,  for  each  listed 
commodity  or  category,  the  destinations  to  which  a  validated  export 
license  is  required.  Commodities  may  be  exported  under  General  Li- 
cense G-DEST  to  destinations  (other  than  Canada)  for  which  a 
validated  license  is  not  required. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  its  Bureau  of  East-West 
Trade,  exercises  control  over  all  exports  from  the  United  States,  except : 

1.  Commodities  for  the  official  use  of,  or  consumption  by,  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States,  and  commodities  for  general  con- 
sumption in  occupied  areas  under  their  jurisdiction,  when  the  transport 
facilities  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  used  to  carry  such  shipments. 

2.  Commodities  exported  by  the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to 
section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

3.  Arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  and  certain  classified  information,  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

4.  Gold  (except  fabricated  gold  with  a  gold  content  value  of  90  per- 
cent or  less) ,  which  is  licensed  by  the  Treasury  Department. 

5.  Source  material,  "byproduct  material,"  special  nuclear  material, 
and  facilities  for  the  production  or  utilization  of  special  nuclear  mate- 
rial (except  components  for  such  facilities,  which  are  licensed  for 
export  by  the  Bureau  of  East- West  Trade) ,  and  technical  data  relating 
thereto,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

6.  Vessels  (other  than  vessels  of  war),  which  are  licensed  by  the 
Maritime  Administration,  Department  of  Commerce. 

7.  Natural  gas  and  electric  energy,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

8.  Tobacco  seed  and  plants,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

9.  Narcotic  drugs  and  marihuana,  which  are  licensed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

10.  Endangered  wildlife  species,  including  their  dead  bodies  and 
parts  thereof,  whether  or  not  incorporated  into  a  finished  product, 
which  are  licensed  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Reporting  Requirement  Paperwork  Eased4 

U.S.  exporters  have  been  required  to  submit  two  different  reporting 
forms  on  a  weekly  basis  to  show  anticipated  and  actual  export  activity 


4  For  details  see  Export  Control  Bulletin  (ECB)  No.  97,  dated  Aug.  29, 1973. 
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with  respect  to  certain  agricultural  commodities.  The  forms  used  are 
Form  DIB-634P,  which  requires  a  listing  of  anticipated  exports,  and 
Form  DIB-635P,  which  requires  reports  of  actual  exports  and  a 
reconciliation  of  changes  from  one  week  to  the  next  in  the  anticipated 
export  data  reported  on  Form  DIB-634P.  To  alleviate  the  paperwork 
burden  on  exporters,  the  regulations  were  altered  to  require  weekly 
submission  of  the  DIB-635P  only,  with  Form  DIB-634P  to  be  filed 
only  for  the  initial  report  and  on  a  quarterly  basis  thereafter.  Further, 
alternative  submission  procedures  were  established  to  assist  exporters 
in  filing  timely  reports. 

Commodity  Control  List  Revised 5 

Commodity  Control  List  (CCL)  entries  are  continually  examined 
in  order  to  maintain  controls  at  the  minimum  level  consistent  with 
national  security,  short  supply,  and/or  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  Act.  Those  items  under  international  strategic  control  are  subject 
to  periodic  examination  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  countries 
participating  in  the  international  Coordinating  Committee  (COCOM) 
control  system.  Consequently,  the  review  is  focusing  on  the  unilaterally 
controlled  entries  listed  in  the  Special  Report  of  May  29,  1973,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress. 

During  the  third  quarter  1973  a  number  of  organic,  inorganic,  and 
industrial  chemicals  included  in  unilaterally  controlled  entries  were 
decontrolled  to  Q,  W,  and  Y  destinations.  A  complete  list  of  these 
decontrols  may  be  found  in  appendix  C  to  this  report. 

Three  additional  unilaterally  controlled  CCL  entries  held  over  on 
an  interim  basis  have  been  reexamined.  Two  of  these  have  been  decon- 
trolled. These  are  "other  centrifugal- action  testing  equipment"  and 
"ultra  flat  glass  blanks."  "Heat  exchangers,"  the  third  commodity  area 
reexamined,  were  found  to  include  certain  items  that  meet  COCOM 
parameters  and  were  retained  under  full  control.  The  remaining  heat 
exchangers  were  decontrolled.6 

Technical  Advisory  Committee  Activities 

To  assist  U.S.  producers  in  understanding  the  Department's  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Committees  in  accordance  with  section  5(c)  of  the 
Act,7  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  have  been  revised  to 
provide  procedures,  instructions,  and  specific  information  relative  to 
this  provision  of  the  Act.8 


5  For  details  see  ECB  No.  94,  dated  July  30, 1973. 

e  The  decontrols  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  were  published  in  Export  Control 
Bulletin  No.  103,  dated  Oct.  15, 1973. 

7  A  complete  reprint  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  may 
be  found  in  appendix  F. 

8  For  details  see  Export  Control  Bulletin  No.  97  dated  Aug.  29, 1973. 
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The  activities  of  the  six  government-industry  technical  advisory 
committees  (established  by  the  Department  pursuant  to  section  5(c) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended)  accelerated 
during  the  third  quarter. 

The  Computer  Systems  (mainframe)  Committee  met  August  1-30 
to  determine  the  significance  of  computers  for  strategic  applications ; 
study  safeguard  monitoring  techniques  that  might  be  used  to  dis- 
courage unauthorized  diversion  of  large  computer  systems  to  strategic 
use  in  Eastern  Europe ;  assess  the  availability  of  competitive  computer 
systems  from  non-U.  S.  suppliers ;  and  consider  the  strategic  potential 
of  arrays  of  mini-computers.  The  Committee  has  established  four  sub- 
groups to  deal  with  these  matters. 

The  second  and  related  committee,  the  Computer  Peripherals,  Com- 
ponents and  Related  Test  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Committee, 
met  July  9  and  July  25,  to  discuss  the  ability  of  Eastern  European  and 
non-COCOM  Western  European  countries  to  manufacture  computer 
peripherals,  components  and  related  test  equipment  that  are  equivalent 
to  those  produced  in  the  United  States.  Three  subgroups  were  estab- 
lished to  consider  memory  equipment,  input/output  equipment,  and 
test  equipment. 

Each  of  the  two  committees  established  in  the  semiconductor  area 
met  once  during  the  quarter.  The  Semiconductor  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  continues  its  in-depth  study  of  semiconductors  currently 
under  export  control  with  the  view  to  providing  the  Department  with 
technical  information  that  will  enable  the  government  to  judge  whether 
certain  semiconductors  meet  the  established  strategic  criteria. 

The  Semiconductor  Manufacturing  and  Test  Equipment  Technical 
Advisory  Conwnittee  has  focused  its  activity  on  identifying  production 
and  test  equipment  that  is  principally  used  in  the  production  and  test- 
ing of  semiconductors  that  are  not  under  export  control  for  strategic 
reasons.  It  also  is  obtaining  information  as  to  the  foreign  availability 
of  such  equipment.  Two  subgroups,  one  concentrating  on  test  equip- 
ment and  the  other  on  production  equipment,  have  presented  pre- 
liminary reports. 

The  other  two  committees  that  have  been  established  are  the  Numer- 
ically Controlled  Machine  Tool  Technical  Advisory  Committee  and 
the  Telecommunications  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Committee. 
The  former  is  engaged  in  identifying  the  military  and  civil  end  uses 
by  category  of  numerically  controlled  machine  tools  currently  under 
export  control,  or,  if  this  is  found  not  to  be  possible,  in  obtaining 
broad  approximations  of  end  use.  The  committee  also  is  defining  the 
various  parameters  used  in  the  control  definition  in  order  to  insure  a 
common  understanding  and  examining  the  comparability  of  numer- 
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ically  controlled  machine  tools  produced  in  COCOM  countries,  in 
non-COCOM  West  European  countries,  and  in  Eastern  Europe.  Three 
subgroups  were  appointed  at  the  July  10  meeting  of  the  committee 
to  do  the  preliminary  work  for  these  studies. 

The  Telecommunications  Equipment  Technical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee met  September  26  and  continued  its  examination  of  strategic 
applications  of  pulse  code  modulation,  mobile  transceivers,  computer- 
controlled  exchange  switching,  and  multichannel  high  capacity 
communications. 

Security  Controls 

Commodity  Licensing  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  (PRO) 

Applications  Approved 

Representing  an  increase  of  14  times  the  second  quarter  figure  of 
$32.9  million,  license  applications  for  commodities  valued  at  $477.0 
million  were  approved  for  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  during  the  third  quarter  1973.  The  largest  dollar 
volume  of  export  license  approvals  was  $385.5  million  for  Romania. 
Other  principal  approvals  were  $23.9  million  for  Poland,  $23.3  million 
for  Czechoslovakia,  $19.7  million  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
$10.8  million  for  East  Germany,  and  $7.0  million  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

The  most  significant  approvals  covered  nonmilitary  helicopters  and 
parts,  valued  at  $375.4  million,  licensed  for  Romania.  This  figure  repre- 
sents competitive  bids  for  potential  sales  of  about  $100  million. 

Other  significant  commodities  licensed  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
PRC  included  (in  millions  of  dollars)  :  soybean  meal,  $20.0  and  elec- 
tronic computers,  parts  and  accessories,  $3.0  for  Czechoslovakia ;  soy- 
bean meal,  $10.5  for  East  Germany  and  $5.2  for  Hungary ;  iron  and 
steel  scrap,  $14.4,  soybean  oil,  $2.9,  and  magnetic  recording  and  repro- 
ducing equipment,  $1.6  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China ;  soybean 
oilcake  and  meal,  $3.3,  and  electronic  computers,  parts,  and  accessories, 
$2.3  for  Poland;  soybean  meal,  $8.0  and  electronic  computers,  parts, 
and  accessories,  $1.9  for  Romania ;  and  electronic  computers,  parts,  and 
accessories,  $3.1  and  linseed  oil,  $2.7  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Applications  Denied 

License  applications  for  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  of  commodities  valued  at  $35,752  were  denied  for 
national  security  reasons.  The  figure  for  the  second  quarter  was  $87,607. 
The  rejected  commodities  were  under  international  COCOM  security 
export  control. 
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Temporary  Exports  Approved 

During  the  third  quarter  1973,  license  applications  that  were  ap- 
proved for  the  temporary  export  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  PRC  in- 
cluded aircraft  for  temporary  sojourn  to  the  PRC,  $51.0  million,  East 
Germany,  $17.0  million,  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  $2.0  million.  There  were  no 
applications  rejected  for  temporary  export  during  the  quarter. 

Technical  Data  Licensing  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Peopled 
Republic  of  China 9 

The  Department  approved  49  applications  for  the  export  of  un- 
published and  unclassified  technical  data  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
PRC.  This  compares  with  45  applications  approved  in  the  previous 
quarter  and  47  in  the  third  quarter  1972. 

The  Department  issued  10  licenses  for  exports  of  technical  data  to 
permit  the  filing  of  foreign  patent  applications  in  Bulgaria  (2),  Hun- 
gary (4), Romania  (1)  andtheU.S.S.R.  (3). 

Foreign  Policy  Controls 

During  the  third  quarter  1973,  the  Department  continued  a  number 
of  export  controls  necessary  to  further  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  aid  the 
United  States  in  fulfilling  its  international  responsibilities.10 

These  controls  included  general  prohibitions  on  shipments  to  South- 
ern Rhodesia,  except  for  certain  published  media  and  commodities  for 
humanitarian,  educational,  charitable,  or  medical  uses ;  on  selected  ex- 
ports to  the  Republic  of  South  Africa,  Portugal  and  its  African  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Middle  East  that  are  likely  to  be  for  military  use ;  and 
on  exports  of  nuclear  weapons  and  explosive  devices,  and  commodities 
for  maritime  nuclear  propulsion  projects. 

Antiboycott  Regulations 
U.S.  firms  reported  277  transactions  in  which  their  cooperation  in 
restrictive  trade  practices  had  been  requested  by  various  countries.  The 
United  States  opposes  restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  by 
any  foreign  country  against  a  country  friendly  to  the  United  States 
and  encourages  American  exporters  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  such  re- 
strictive trade  practices  or  boycotts.11  It  is  required  that  U.S.  exporters 
report  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  requests  made  of  them  to  take 
any  action  or  furnish  any  information  that  would  have  the  effect  of 
furthering  or  supporting  such  a  practice.1 


12 


9  See  appendix  E  of  this  report  for  complete  listing  of  approvals. 

10  Sec.  3(2)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969,  as  amended. 
"Sec.  3(5)  of  the  Act. 

12  See  pt.  369  of  the  Export  Administration  Regulations  for  details. 
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Cuba 
Licenses  valued  at  $1,905,250  were  issued  during  the  third  quarter 
1973  for  the  shipment  of  gift  parcels  to  Cuba  by  individuals  and  char- 
itable organizations  (includes  a  license  for  15,000  parcels  at  $1,500,000 
to  a  large  forwarding  company).  In  addition,  miscellaneous  licenses 
for  a  total  value  of  $4,544  were  issued  during  the  quarter.  These  in- 
cluded :  tools  and  supplies  for  use  in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
a  meteorological  station  sponsored  by  the  World  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization, $3,276;  film  and  slide  projectors  to  be  used  in  educational 
projects  sponsored  by  the  World  Health  Organization,  $1,253;  and 
automobile  parts  for  use  on  an  automobile  owned  by  a  third  country 
diplomatic  mission,  $15. 

Short  Supply  Controls 

Agricultural  Commodities 

Following  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  exports  of  soybeans, 
cottonseed,  and  their  oils,  oilcake,  and  meal  on  June  27  (see  2nd 
Quarter  1973  report),  a  licensing  system  was  announced  on  July  2, 
providing  for  licensing  against  orders  accepted  on  or  before  June  13  to 
the  extent  of  50  percent  of  the  unfilled  contract  amount  for  soybeans, 
40  percent  for  soybean  oilcake  and  meal,  and  100  percent  for  cottonseed 
and  its  oilcake  and  meal.13  This  policy  resulted  from  a  determination 
that  any  further  exports,  beyond  those  provided  for  in  the  licensing 
policy,  would  not  leave  sufficient  domestic  supply  to  meet  domestic 
requirements. 

On  July  5,  a  licensing  policy  was  announced  for  soybean  and  cotton- 
seed oils,  as  well  as  for  32  additional  classes  of  vegetable  oils,  animal 
fats,  and  livestock  protein  feeds,  following  a  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  export  demand  for  these  items  was  directly 
related  and  transferable  from  the  demand  for  soybeans  and  soybean 
oilcake  and  meal.14  Licenses  were  issued  for  100  percent  of  the  amount 
on  contracts  accepted  on  or  before  June  13, 1973.  On  July  28,  this  policy 
was  modified  to  permit  licensing  of  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils  to  the 
extent  of  100  percent  of  the  unfilled  balance  of  any  accepted  order  re- 
ported to  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  or  before  July  20.  It  pro- 
vided quotas  for  export  of  the  remaining  32  classes  prior  to  October  1, 
against  orders  accepted  after  June  13,  based  on  each  exporter's  prior 
history  of  exports  during  July- September  1972.  The  quotas  were  set  at 
90  percent  of  the  exporter's  prior  history  for  inedible  tallow,  and  100 
percent  for  the  others.15  On  August  1,  the  policy  on  exports  of  soy- 
beans was  revised  to  provide  that  contracts  for  export  in  September, 


13  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  88,  dated  July  2,  1973. 

14  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  90,  dated  July  5, 1973. 

1G  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  93  (b) ,  dated  July  28,  1973. 
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accepted  on  or  before  June  13,  would  be  licensed  for  100  percent  of  the 
unfilled  balance.16 

As  special  circumstances  arose,  procedures  were  devised  to  alleviate 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  control  program.  On  July  10,  a  procedure 
was  announced  for  submitting  applications  in  situations  of  unique 
hardship.17  Because  some  exporters  had  shipped  more  soybean  meal  to 
port  than  could  be  licensed  under  the  40  percent  limit,  and  diversion 
back  to  the  domestic  market  was  not  feasible,  a  special  policy  for 
licensing  such  meal  was  announced  on  July  19.18  Two  commodities, 
edible  grade  peanuts  and  peanut  meal  containing  aflat oxin,  were  found 
to  be  in  surplus  of  domestic  requirements,  and  a  special  procedure  for 
licensing  unlimited  quantities  was  announced  July  28. 19 

On  September  7,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced  a  liberal- 
ized policy  of  licensing  100  percent  of  all  contracts  entered  into  on  or 
after  September  8  for  export  of  any  agricultural  commodity  subject 
to  controls,20  and  on  September  24  export  controls  to  Country  Groups 
Q,  T,  V,  W,  and  Y  on  all  agricultural  commodities  were  terminated 
effective  October  l.21  This  action  was  taken  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  he  informed  the  Department  of 
Commerce  that  on  the  basis  of  this  year's  crops  of  these  commodities, 
the  domestic  supply  would  be  adequate  to  satisfy  both  domestic  and 
foreign  demand. 

Ferrous  Scrap 

A  validated  license  requirement  was  announced  July  2  on  exports 
of  ferrous  scrap,  providing  for  licensing  of  100  percent  of  orders  of 
500  short  tons  or  more  against  orders  accepted  on  or  before  July  1,  and 
of  orders  of  less  than  500  short  tons  regardless  of  the  date  of  accep- 
tance.22 Changes  were  announced  on  July  27,23  when  the  validity  of 
licenses  was  extended.  A  similar  licensing  system  for  August  exports 
was  announced,  on  August  24.24 

On  September  12,25  the  Department  announced  that  the  volume  of 
exports  against  orders  of  less  than  500  short  tons  (other  than  stain- 
less steel)  had  reached  an  unacceptable  level,  and  the  issuance  of  such 
licenses  was  suspended. 


16  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  95,  dated  Aug.  1, 1973. 

17  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  92,  dated  July  10, 1973. 

18  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  93,  dated  July  19, 1973. 

19  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  93  (b) ,  dated  July  28, 1973. 

20  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  98,  dated  Sept.  10,  1973. 

21  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  101,  dated  Sept.  24, 1973. 

22  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  89,  dated  July  2, 1973. 

23  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  93  (a ) ,  dated  July  27, 1973. 

24  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  96,  dated  Aug.  24,  1973. 

25  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  100,  dated  Sept.  17, 1973. 
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On  September  27,26  the  Department  announced  that  it  would  license 
exports  of  500  short  tons  or  more  of  ferrous  scrap  for  shipment  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December  against  orders  accepted  on  or  before 
July  1.  It  also  announced  that  it  would  license  exports  under  500  tons 
of  ferrous  scrap  (other  than  stainless  steel).  Up  to  60,000  short  tons 
for  Canada  and  15,000  short  tons  for  Mexico  in  each  of  the  months 
of  October,  November,  and  December  in  proportion  to  each  exporter's 
participation  in  exports  to  those  two  countries  during  the  period 
July  1, 1972,  through  June  30, 1973. 

Monitoring 

The  monitoring  of  foreign  demand  and  actual  exports  of  ferrous 
scrap  and  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  rice,  soybeans  and  cottonseed  and 
certain  products  were  continued  during  the  third  quarter.27  In  addi- 
tion, on  July  9  the  monitoring  requirement  was  extended  to  include 
orders  for  export  and  exports  of  cotton  in  amounts  of  $250  or  more.28 
On  September  21,  it  was  announced  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's reporting  system  for  agricultural  products  and  the  reporting 
requirement  being  designed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under 
recent  amendments  to  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970  would  run  simul- 
taneously for  a  period  until  the  Agriculture  Department's  new  report- 
ing procedure  provides  adequate  data  on  which  to  base  export  control 
determinations.29 

Information  continues  to  be  obtained  semiannually  from  walnut 
producers  concerning  current  trends  in  production  and  consumption 
of  walnut  logs,  lumber,  and  veneer. 

Enforcement  Activities,   Third   Quarter   1973 

The  Department's  Office  of  Export  Administration  30  had  22  cases 
under  investigation  for  administrative  and/or  criminal  proceedings. 
Of  these,  142  cases  were  pending  at  the  close  of  the  previous  quarter 
and  80  new  cases  were  opened  during  the  third  quarter.  During  the 
quarter,  59  cases  were  closed,  12,  on  the  basis  of  a  determination  of  no 
violation  or  insufficient  evidence,  41  after  warnings  to  the  parties 
involved  for  various  types  of  violations  considered  not  serious  enough 
to  warrant  institution  of  formal  charges  or  compliance  proceedings, 


28  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  102,  dated  Sept.  27,  1973. 

27  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  84,  dated  May  22,  1973,  No.  84(a),  dated  June  13, 
1973,  and  No.  97,  dated  Aug.  29. 1973. 

28  For  details,  see  ECB  No.  91,  dated  July  9, 1973. 

29  On  November  19,  the  Department  of  Commerce  announced  that  it  was  dis- 
continuing its  reporting  requirement  on  agricultural  products  in  light  of  the 
agricultural  monitoring  program  established  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  details  see  EAB  No.  104,  dated  November  19,  1973. 

30  The  "Office  of  Export  Control"  has  been  redesignated  the  "Office  of  Export 
Administration".  Export  Administration  Bulletin,  formerly  titled  Export  Control 
Bulletin,  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  Export  Control  Regulations 
which  also  was  retitled  Export  Administration  Regulations  on  Oct.  26,  1973. 
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and  six  after  completion  of  compliance  proceedings.  There  were  32 
referrals  to  the  Department's  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  for  ad- 
ministrative and/or  criminal  action.  Of  the  163  cases  pending  at  the 
close  of  the  quarter,  12  were  with  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  or 
before  the  Hearing  Commission  and  151  were  under  active  investiga- 
tion. 

In  addition,  116  preliminary  inquiries  were  conducted  to  detect 
possible  violations  of  the  Export  Administration  regulations.  In  seven 
instances  further  investigation  was  not  warranted.  In  one  other  in- 
stance sufficient  information  was  developed  to  justify  full  field  investi- 
gation. The  remaining  108  inquiries  were  still  active  at  the  end  of  the 
quarter. 

The  Department  issued  a  total  of  315  warning  letters.  One  hundred 
and  thirteen  export  license  applications  were  specially  reviewed  to 
determine  if  irregularities  were  involved.  There  were  six  prelicensing 
and  12  postshipments  checks  initiated  during  the  period. 

The  District  Directors  of  Customs  reported  seizures  during  the 
third  quarter  of  19  shipments  having  a  total  appraised  value  of  $39,478. 

During  the  quarter,  2,078  export  examinations  were  made  and  15,343 
Export  Declarations  were  reviewed  to  determine  the  degree  of  com- 
pliance with  the  export  control  regulations.  Of  these,  there  were  51 
export  control  violations  requiring  investigation  and  537  discrepancies 
in  the  Export  Declarations  requiring  further  inquiries. 

Denial   Orders  Issued 

Pursuant  to  regulations  governing  administrative  enforcement  pro- 
ceedings, the  Department  issued  the  following  order  during  the  third 
quarter  1973 : 

Omnitronic  Elektronische  Geraete  GmbH  and  Walter  Basta,  Maria- 
hilf  er-strasse  177, 1060  Vienna,  Austria. 

By  an  order  dated  July  25, 1973,  U.S.  export  restrictions  imposed  for 
60  days  against  the  above  respondents  in  May  1973  (see  2d  Quarterly 
Report,  1973)  were  continued  in  effect  until  completion  of  adminis- 
trative compliance  proceedings,  which  are  in  process. 

The  order  is  based  on  a  transaction  wherein  Basta,  on  behalf  of  Om- 
nitronic, reportedly  reexported  a  strategic  U.S. -origin  neutron  gen- 
erator from  Austria  to  the  U.S.S.R.  without  having  obtained  the  re- 
quired authorization  from  the  Office  of  Export  Administration.  The 
generator  has  applications  in  the  atomic  energy  field. 

Administrative  Imposition   of  Civil  Penalties 

During  the  third  quarter  1973  the  Department  of  Commerce  imposed 
the  following  civil  penalties : 

Air  France,  1350  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

An  order  entered  August  8, 1973,  imposed  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  on 
the  above-mentioned  international  air  carrier  for  a  violation  of  U.S. 
Export  Administration  regulations. 
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The  violation  occurred  in  April  of  this  year.  'An  inspector  from  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration,  while  making  a  routine  examination 
of  exports  that  were  being  readied  at  the  company's  cargo  office  at  the 
JFK  International  Airport  in  New  York,  observed  that  a  shipment  of 
lasers  and  accessories  was  about  to  be  loaded  for  export  and  that  the 
requisite  validated  export  license  had  not  been  obtained.  The  inspector 
detained  the  shipment  and  placed  warnings  on  the  export  documents 
and  on  a  carton  that  the  export  was  not  to  be  made  without  Office  of 
Export  Administration  authorization.  He  orally  gave  similar  warning 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  cargo  office.  Two  days  later  a  different  export 
crew  was  on  duty  and  the  shipment  was  loaded  and  exported  without 
the  necessary  authorization.  The  unauthorized  export  precluded  OEA 
from  determining  in  advance  whether  the  consignee  would  be  approved 
for  receipt  of  these  commodities. 

Investigation  disclosed  there  was  no  compromise  of  national  security 
and  on  proper  application  a  license  to  export  the  commodities  would 
have  been  issued. 

Air  France  did  not  contest  the  charges  and  the  fine  was  paid  in 
consent  proceedings. 

Susatronic  Engineering,  Inc.,  2121  South  Mill  Avenue,  Tempe, 
Arizona. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  order  dated  August  24,  1973,  civil  penalties 
totalling  $3,000  were  imposed  on  the  above  firm  for  violations  of  U.S. 
Export  Administration  regulations. 

The  violations  resulted  from  the  unauthorized  sale  of  U.S. -origin 
equipment  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  circuits  to  customers  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  The  equipment,  valued  at  $258,000,  was  licensed  for  ex- 
port from  the  United  States  for  demonstration  at  an  electronics  exhibi- 
tion in  Moscow.  Provisions  of  the  six  licenses  involved  specifically 
required  Susatronic  to  return  the  equipment  to  the  United  States  or  to 
obtain  authorization  from  the  Office  of  Export  Administration  before 
otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Susatronic  sold  and  delivered  the  equipment 
to  Soviet  purchasing  agents  without  obtaining  the  required 
authorization. 

There  was  no  compromise  of  national  security  and  if  proper  requests 
for  authorization  to  sell  had  been  submitted  they  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  granted. 

The  civil  penalties  of  $3,000  were  allocated  as  a  penalty  of  $500  on 
each  of  the  six  violations.  The  firm  did  not  contest  the  charges  and 
consented  to  the  imposition  of  the  penalties,  which  have  been  paid. 
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STATEMENT  OF  STEVEN  LAZARUS 

DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  EAST- WEST  TRADE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

BEFORE  THE 

JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE 

UNITED   STATES 

July  19,   1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Committee :  It  is  an  honor  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  talk  about  the  subject  of  East- West  trade. 

The  Moscow  and  Washington  Summits  stressed  cooperation ;  the  furtherance 
of  mutual  interests,  benefits,  and  restraint ;  and  withdrawal  from  confrontation, 
hostility  and  mistrust.  An  important  product  of  this  policy  has  been  the  expan- 
sion of  U.S.-Soviet  commercial  relations.  Normalized  commercial  relations,  and 
the  public  and  private  institutions  developed  to  support  them,  may  operate  as  a 
moderating  influence  on  international  behavior  and  increase  the  prospects  for 
international  cooperation. 

Economic  Gains  to  the  U.S.  Through  Expanded  Trade  With  the  Soviet  Union 

The  United  States  is  seeking  to  expand  its  level  of  exports  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  help  correct  recent  and  serious  deficits  in  its  balances  of  trade  and  pay- 
ments. In  this  important  respect,  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  offers  substantial 
economic  benefits,  for  the  Soviet  Union  contains  large  and  relatively  untapped 
markets  for  U.S.  technology,  equipment  and  agricultural  products.  Expanded  ex- 
ports to  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  expected  to  generate  new  sales  opportunities 
both  for  business  firms  already  exporting  and  for  new-to-market  firms.  Export  ex- 
pansion will  create  new  jobs  in  those  U.S.  industries  which  are  competing  for 
socialist  markets. 

The  Soviets  have  moved  away  from  a  policy  of  economic  autarky  and  are 
seeking  to  import  the  Western  technology  plant  and  equipment  which  are  needed 
to  fulfill  their  ambitious,  long-range  plans  to  develop  and  update  both  industry 
and  agriculture.  They  are  also  developing  natural  resources  not  currently  needed 
in  the  domestic  economy  or  committed  to  East  Europe.  In  the  long  run,  exports 
of  these  raw  materials  will  generate  the  foreign  exchange  needed  for  a  contin- 
uing economic  relationship  with  the  West.  In  the  short  run,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
seeking  Western  financing  in  order  to  obtain  technology  and  equipment  necessary 
to  build  extractive  and  processing  industries. 

For  the  United  States,  this  situation  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  although  in  absolute  terms,  the  U.S.  percentage  is  quite  small. 
While  U.S.  commodities  make  up  an  average  14  percent  of  the  import  volumes 
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of  the  industrial  West,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  Soviet 'imports  from  the  West  is 
approximately  4.5  percent.  Trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  accounts  for  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  U.S.  total  trade  turnover. 

U.S.  exports  were  $161  million  in  1971,  climbed  to  $547  million  in  1972,  and 
have  already  reached  $550  million  in  the  first  5  months  of  1973. 

Sales  of  wheat,  corn,  and  soybeans  were  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of  this 
rapid  increase;  however,  data  for  1973  indicate  that  U.S.  exports  of  nonagricul- 
tural  products  and  technology  may  reach  $360  million,  reflecting  an  increasing 
level  of  manufacturing  and  other  nonagricultural  contracts. 

The  balance  of  trade  is  running  6  to  1  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  In  1971, 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  showed  a  surplus  of  $110  million.  In  1972,  the  surplus 
was  $450  million,  which  represented  the  largest  single  contribution  by  a  foreign 
nation  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  for  that  year.  For  the  first  5  months  of  1973, 
we  ran  a  trade  surplus  with  the  Soviet  Union  of  $475  million,  and  the  figure  may 
well  reach  between  $750  million  and  $1  billion  by  the  end  of  the  year,  due  to  last 
year's  grain  sales  and  the  steady  increase  in  sales  of  machinery  and  equipment, 
generated  by  such  projects  as  the  Kama  River  automative  complex. 

While  large  grain  sales  can  bring  short  and  medium  term  gains  to  the  United 
States,  depending  on  current  Soviet  harvests,  the  growing  sales  of  manufactured 
and  high-technology  goods  present  the  best  long  range  prospects  for  a  continuing 
balance  of  trade  surplus.  This  is  especially  true,  since  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union  are  primarily  industrial  raw  and  semi-processed  materials,  and  a  limited 
number  of  manufactured  products.  U.S.  sales  of  extractive,  processing  and  trans- 
mission equipment  for  development  of  Soviet  natural  resources  and  fuel  reserves, 
in  particular,  can  contribute  to  a  trade  surplus  for  the  next  several  years.  Joint 
development  of  the  vast  Siberian  fuel  reserves  could  moderate  an  anticipated 
payments  deficit  with  the  Middle  East  generated  by  significant  imports  of  oil  and 
gas  from  that  area. 

Many  U.S.  firms  will  benefit  from  this  Soviet  market.  Large  U.S.  corporations 
have  signed  a  number  of  sales  contracts  and  license  agreements  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  some  medium  size  firms  have  also  successfully  negotiated  contracts. 

A  substantial  number  of  medium  and  small  size  firms  receive  benefits  of  U.S.- 
Soviet trade  through  domestic  sales  to  larger  corporations  engaged  in  this  trade. 
For  example,  the  Kama  River  truck  project  has  resulted  in  contracts  worth  in 
excess  of  $180  million  for  U.S.  companies,  and  many  small  firms,  acting  as  sup- 
pliers or  subcontractors,  will  also  benefit. 

Companies  which  have  signed  contracts  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States.  Products  involved  are  comparatively 
labor-intensive,  while  Soviet  exports  to  the  United  States  are  primarily  raw  and 
semi-processed  materials.  A  billion  dollar  increase  in  U.S.  exports  of  manufac- 
tures, for  example,  would  yield  approximately  60,000  jobs  for  U.S.  workers. 

The  United  States  can  compete  effectively  in  world  markets  for  sales  of  products 
which  the  Soviet  Union  is  already  importing  in  large  quantities  from  other 
industrialized  Western  countries.  These  products  include :  Machine  tools  for 
metalworking,  lifting  and  loading  machinery,  products  and  equipment  for  polym- 
erization, iron  and  steel  tubes  and  pipes,  textile  machines,  off-road  tractors,  and 
computers  and  statistical  machines. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  strong  Soviet  demand  for  technology  and  equipment 
in  which  the  United  States  holds  a  world  lead,  including  agricultural  machinery, 
automotive  and  petrochemical  technology,  and  computers,  telecommunications, 
and  electronics  equipment  and  technology.  There  is  a  potential  handicap  in 
delay.  Many  Western  European  countries  and  Japan  are  developing  or  consolidat- 
ing production  and  marketing  capabilities  in  these  areas. 
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Long-run  trade  projections  indicate  that  the  objective  of  a  $2  to  $3  billion 
U.S. -Soviet  trade  turnover  (imports  plus  exports)  for  the  next  3  years,  expressed 
at  the  Washington  Summit,  is  a  feasible  though  challenging  goal.  Achievement, 
however,  depends  upon  the  normalization  of  commercial  relations  so  that  U.S. 
busniessmen  will  be  able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Western 
traders  doing  business  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Normalization  would  involve  the 
granting  of  most-favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  equitable  export  control  proce- 
dures, and  the  availability  of  government  and  private  credit  and  guarantees. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  must  export  in  order  to  buy,  the  above  projections 
necessarily  assume  a  long  range  growth  in  Soviet  exports  to  the  United  States. 
The  immediate  significance  of  MFN  tariff  treatment,  however,  is  political  and 
psychological,  rather  than  economic,  since  analyses  indicate  that  the  economic 
impact  of  MFN  by  itself  would  be  relatively  small  in  the  short  term.  Of  greater 
importance  will  be  the  Soviet  ability  to  generate  foreign  exchange  through  sales 
to  third  country  markets,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  will  be  able 
to  supply  medium  to  long-term  credits. 

Economic  Benefits  to  the  Soviet  Union  Through  Trade  With  the  United  States 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  predilection  for  mammoth  manufacturing  projects. 
The  construction  of  such  installations  involves  a  long-term  commitment  of  pro- 
duction capacity,  technological  and  manpower  resources,  and  training  facilities, 
which  most  Western  European  and  Japanese  firms  are  often  not  prepared  to  make. 
In  addition,  when  certain  contracts  involve  barter  or  counter-purchase,  large  U.S. 
companies  are  often  better  able  to  market  Soviet  goods  for  resale  or  utilize  them 
internally. 

U.S.  industries  in  general,  have  a  history  of  filling  orders  more  rapidly  than 
Western  competitors — an  important  Soviet  consideration  in  meeting  annual  and 
5-year  goals,  and  in  the  minimization  of  cost  escalation. 

The  availability  of  credit  is  of  major  importance  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Western 
European  countries  and  Japan  have  extended  medium  and  long-term  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  for  nearly  a  decade,  and  already  have  a  large  public  and 
private  exposure.  The  United  States,  along  with  the  international  Euro-currency 
market,  is  the  largest  remaining  potential  credit  pool,  and  its  interest  terms  are 
competitive  with  rates  available  in  West  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  Soviet  Union  considers  the  United  States  as  a  logical  partner  in  joint 
resource  development  projects  which  combine  some  or  all  of  the  elements  listed 
above. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  attach  considerable  value  to  a  substan- 
tial level  of  trade  with  the  United  States  as  a  necessary  superpower  attribute. 
This  seems  to  be  an  objective  distinct  from  the  Soviet  desire  to  achieve  a  sense 
of  economic  parity  through  U.S.  MFN  treatment. 

Institutions  and  Actions 

Trade  between  the  U.S.  market  economy  and  the  centrally  planned  and  admin- 
istered economy  of  the  Soviet  Union  demands  a  stronger  U.S.  governmental  role 
than  is  usual  in  our  international  relationships.  The  comprehension  of  this  role 
has  led  to  the  creation  at  the  government-to-government  level  of  basic  guidelines 
for  East-West  trade  which  will  allow  individual  U.S.  firms  to  conclude  trans- 
actions without  finding  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing  with  the  power- 
ful socialist  State  trading  organizations,  or  played  off  by  these  organizations 
against  other  Western  competitors.  A  Government  role  is  necessary  if  Soviet 
policies  are  to  be  adjusted  which  pose  unreasonable  barriers  to  U.S. -Soviet  trade 
expanison.  A  U.S.  Government  role  is  necessary  to  foster  East- West  trade  initia- 
tives within  the  context  of  overall  foreign  policy. 
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To  fulfill  this  role,  the  Government  has  taken  a  number  of  steps. 

A  Joint  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Commercial  Commission  was  established  at  the  Moscow 
Summit  in  May  1972  to  negotiate  trade  agreements  and  to  oversee  their  imple- 
mentation. The  Commission  is  the  ongoing  mechanism  for  commercial  dialogue 
between  the  two  countries  at  both  the  policy  and  the  staff  levels,  and  a  forum 
for  problem-solving  and  discussion  of  operational  matters.  The  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
trade  agreement  of  October  1972  was  negotiated  within  the  context  of  this  Com- 
mission. The  agreement  contains  provisions  for  prevention  of  market  disruption, 
U.S.  business  facilities  in  Moscow,  improved  U.S.  commercial  representation, 
and  subject  to  Congressional  approval,  MFN  tariff  treatment.  It  also  contains 
provisions  for  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  in  a  third  country  and  other 
measures  to  normalize  commercial  relations.  The  Joint  Commercial  Commission 
is  scheduled  to  meet  again  in  October  1973. 

The  President  in  March  established  the  East-West  Trade  Policy  Committee, 
chaired  by  Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  in  his  capacity  as  Presidential  Assistant. 
The  Committee  includes  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  on  International  Economic  Policy,  and  the  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations. 

The  Washington  Summit  included  several  trade-related  agreements,  such  as 
the  convention  on  taxation  and  the  protocol  on  expanded  U.S.  business  facilities 
in  Moscow.  Another  protocol  called  for  consultations  on  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  This  Chamber  will  be  a  private  sector  contact  point  for  information 
on  markets,  foreign  exchange  and  customs  regulations,  legislation  on  protection 
of  industrial  property,  visas,  insurance,  transportation,  and  other  operational 
matters. 

The  Bureau  of  East-West  Trade  was  organized  last  November  as  a  separate 
unit  within  the  Department  of  Commerce's  Domestic  and  International  Business 
Administration.  Within  the  Government,  it  has  had  a  major  role  in  implementing 
East- West  trade  policy.  At  the  intergovernmental  level,  it  contains  the  executive 
secretariat  for  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Joint  Commercial  Commission.  The  Bureau  is 
the  major  government  mechanism  for  assisting  U.S.  firms  interested  in  East- 
West  trade.  For  example,  it  publishes  summaries  of  the  Soviet  economic  plans, 
results  of  market  research,  reports  on  trade  opportunities  in  socialist  markets, 
detailed  background  information,  and  also  experience-based  reports  on  what 
to  expect  at  each  step  of  a  new  trade  relationship.  In  the  past  12  months,  389 
U.S.  firms  have  participated  in  trade  fairs,  trade  missions,  and  other  events  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe  through  Bureau  efforts ;  several  groups  of 
socialist  officials  have  come  to  the  United  States  under  Department  of  Commerce 
sponsorship  for  business  talks  with  U.S.  officials  and  U.S.  businessmen.  The 
Bureau  administers  an  East-West  Trade  Center  in  Vienna  which  contains  exhibit 
space,  telex,  telephones,  and  other  facilities  in  order  to  assist  U.S.  businessmen 
trading  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Europe.  The  Center  also  offers  advisory 
and  translation  services,  reference  materials,  and  a  base  from  which  to  contact 
the  financial  institutions  and  East- West  trade  agents  located  in  Vienna. 

Pursuant  to  a  Congressional  Mandate,  the  Government  has  been  reducing  its 
unilaterally  imposed  export  controls  to  levels  now  exercised  by  most  Western 
nations  belonging  to  COCOM.  Since  October  1972,  a  list  of  550  restricted  items 
has  been  pared  to  73  items.  The  decontrol  process  has  been  neither  superficial  nor 
precipitous.  Each  item  has  been  carefully  screened,  not  only  by  the  Bureau  of 
East-West  Trade,  but  by  other  government  agencies,  including  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
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Conclusion 

In  drawing  up  a  balance  sheet  of  the  comparative  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  expanding  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  one  must  look  at  the  future.  What  if 
we  expand  our  trade  with  U.S.S.R.?  What  if  we  don't? 

It  is  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  contemplating  reform  in  its  foreign  trade 
organizational  network  and  practices.  These  reforms  could  place  a  greater  degree 
of  initiative  in  the  hands  of  end-users.  Consequently,  greater  decision-making 
authority  could  go  to  Soviet  technical  and  managerial  personnel  who  would 
have  a  stronger  vested  interest  in  maintaining  trade  with  the  West.  This  type 
of  reorganization  has  already  occurred  elsewhere  in  Eastern  Europe,  with  similar 
results.  A  byproduct  for  U.S.  traders  would  be  broadened  contacts  with  Soviet 
end-users,  or  at  least  officials  nearer  to  Soviet  end-users  in  the  trade  network, 
rather  than  with  highly  centralized  foreign  trade  organizations. 

An  expanding  economic  relationship  does  increase  the  flow  of  people  and  goods 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  concomitantly,  the  flow  of  ideas  about  our  life  and  our 
system.  In  return,  more  Americans  gain  a  better  understanding  of  a  different 
socioeconomic  system. 

If  Soviet  efforts  to  broaden  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States  are 
not  successful,  one  Soviet  alternative  is  to  intensify  economic  control  over  the 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  and  revert  to  a  policy  of  regional 
autarky.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  closing  up  U.S.  markets  in  the  East  Eu- 
ropean countries  as  well  as  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

If  we  do  not  expand  this  trade  we  could  conceivably  deny  ourselves  substan- 
tial longer  term  economic  benefits,  including  the  Soviet  energy  alternative.  There 
would  be  little  chance  for  development  of  institutionalized  economic  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  for  development  of  Soviet  institutions  with  vested  in- 
terests in  maintaining  mutually  profitable  trade  ties  with  the  United  States. 

Economic  isolation,  as  we  have  seen,  generates  political  isolation,  hostility  and 
suspicion,  and  restricts  the  flow  of  contact  which  could  conceivably  ease  such  ten- 
sions. 

Restricted  economic  contact  would  also  perforce  limit  the  level  of  international 
cooperation  which  could  otherwise  be  bronght  to  bear  on  a  series  of  worldwide 
problems,  the  most  serious  of  which  being  resource  depletion  and  industrial  pol- 
lution. This  would  occur  at  the  very  time  we  need  efficient  planning  at  the  interna- 
tional level  to  meet  the  future  needs  of  a  still  expanding  world  population. 

Expanded  but  well  considered  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  seems  to  weigh 
heavier  in  the  balance  of  considerations.  With  the  combined  skills,  efforts,  and 
thinking  of  the  U.S.  private  sector,  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Executive 
Branch,  we  can  benefit  from  such  a  relationship. 
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Table   1. — U.S.   Exports  and  Imports  by  Areas:  1966-1972,  and  January-Sep- 
tember 1973 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Area 


Total 

Canada 

19  American  Republics 

Cuba 

Western  Eu ro pe 

N  ea  r  East 

Far  East 

Africa '. 

Other  free  world  areas __ 

Eastern  Europe  and  Communist  areas  in 
Asia 


Total 

Canada 

19  American  Republics 

Cuba 

Western  Europe 

Near  East 

Far  East 

Africa 

Other  and  unspecified  free  world  areas.. 

Eastern  Europe  and  Communist  areas  in 

Asia 


1966 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

30,430 


6,679 
4,231 

(2) 

9,891 
1,112 
6,622 
1,159 
538 

198 


25,618 


6,152 

4,003 
(?) 

7,679 
403 

5,484 
974 
741 

182 


Exports,  including  reexports ' 


31,622 

34,  636 

38,006 

43, 224 

44, 130 

49,778 

7,172 

8,072 

9,137 

9,079 

10,365 

12,415 

4,124 

4,699 

4,869 

5,695 

5,666 

6,467 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

(2) 

10,187 

11,132 

12,392 

14,463 

14,178 

15,361 

960 

1,094 

1,344 

1,423 

1,816 

1,974 

7,273 

7,563 

7,982 

9,870 

9,270 

10,370 

1,116 

1,221 

1,324 

1,502 

1,631 

1,500 

595 

640 

709 

838 

820 

808 

195 

215 

249 

354 

384 

883 

General  Imports 


26, 889 


7,140 
3,878 

(2> 

8,052 
308 

5,636 
905 
790 

180 


33,226 


9,005 
4,288 

(2) 

10,139 

388 

7,250 

1,090 

865 

201 


36,  043 


10, 384 
4,214 

(2) 

10,138 

383 

8,756 

1,008 

962 

198 


39,952 


227 


45,  563 


11,092 

12,  691 

4,779 

4,881 

(2) 

(2) 

11,169 

12,658 

371 

593 

10,143 

12,095 

1,090 

1,217 

1,081 

1,199 

229 


3  55,583 


314,927 

5,772 

(2) 

15,423 

773 

15,473 

1,578 

1,283 

354 


Jan.- 
Seot. 
1973 


50,436 

10,  844 
6,117 

(2) 

15,  i58 
2,172 

11,724 
1,463 
1,160 

1,798 


50, 179 


13,042 
5,453 

(2> 

13,918 
932 

13,389 
1,812 
1,234 

399 


i  In  this  table,  the  term  "reexport"  refers  to  an  export  from  the  United  States  of  foreign  origin  goods.  Elsewhere  in 
this  report,  "reexport"  refers  to  the  shipment  of  U.S.  origin  goods  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 

2  Exports  to  Cuba  were  valued  at  $82,000  in  1966,  $18,000  in  1967,  none  in  1968,  $228  in  1969,  $42,642  in  1970,  $30,838 
in  1971,  $8,572  in  1972,  and  $28,884  in  January  to  September  1973;  and  imports  from  Cuba  were  valued  at  none  in  1966 
to  1968,  $4,000  in  1969,  none  in  1970-71,  $32,962  in  1972,  and  $20,160  in  January  to  September  1973. 

3  Adjusted  to  include  $19  million  omitted  from  previous  issue  of  this  report. 

Note.— Near  East  includes  and  Africa  excludes  Egypt. 
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Table  2,— U.S.  Exports  to  and  Imports  from  Eastern  Europe  and  Communist 
Areas  in  Asia:  1966-1972,  and  January-September  1973 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


1966 


1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

Jan- 
Sept. 
1973 


Exports,  including  reexports1 


Total. 


197, 738 


East  European  areas 

Albania 

Bulgaria 

Czechoslovakia. 

East  Germany... 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania. 

U.S.S.R.. 

Communist  areas  in  Asia 

People's  Republic  of  China. 

Outer  Mongolia 

North  Korea 

North  Vietnam 


197, 737 
166 
3,631 
37, 336 
25,152 
10,053 
52, 988 
26, 686 
41,725 

21 

21 


195,  260 


195, 258 

56 

4,219 

19, 155 

26, 329 

7,570 

60,825 

16, 796 

60, 308 

22 
21 

1 


215,024 


215,  024 
8 
4,036 
13,956 
29, 047 
11,194 
82,  375 
16, 680 
57,728 


249,  288 


249,  286 

18 

4,645 

14,  363 

32,373 

7,252 

52, 694 

32, 394 

105, 547 

2 


353, 645 


353, 644 
4 
15,  294 
22,512 
32, 545 
28, 263 
69,915 
66,  399 

118,712 
1 


1 


384, 242 


384,  225 

16 

4,353 

38,726 

25,441 

27, 873 

73,271 

52,532 

162,013 

17 


«  15 


882,  690 


819, 123 

217 

3,543 

49, 993 

17,473 

22,613 

113,642 

69, 428 

542, 214 

63,  567 

3  63,  537 

19 


*  11 


1,798,110 


1, 406, 360 

8 

4,923 

54, 925 

19,519 

27,018 

245,  599 

82,226 

972,142 

391,750 

391,727 

13 


M0 


General  Imports 


Total. 


182, 179 


East  European  areas. 

Albania 

Bulgaria.. 

Czechoslovakia 

East  Germany. 

Hungary 

Poland 

Romania... 

U.S.S.R 

Communist  areas  in  Asia 

People's  Republic  of  China. 

Outer  Mongolia 

North  Korea... 

North  Vietnam 


178, 668 

109 

2,529 

27, 695 

8,194 

2,985 

82, 948 

4,655 

49,  553 

3,511 

102 

3,409 


179,814 


177, 224 

335 

2,814 

26,  241 

5,647 

3,884 

90, 960 

6,176 

41, 167 

2,590 

181 

2,409 


200, 755 


198, 429 
283 

3,731 
23, 756 

5,934 

3,848 
96, 871 

5,553 
58, 453 

2,326 

<s) 
2,326 


197,819 


195, 457 

396 

1,598 

24,  063 

8,018 

4,077 

97, 835 

7,966 

51,504 

2,362 

24 

2,338 


226,  514 


225,775 

151 

2,431 

23, 892 

9,394 

6,224 

97,  946 

13,425 

72,312 

739 

1 

738 


228,  522 


223,017 

279 

2,614 

23,  597 

10, 136 

7,751 

107,  641 

13,  774 

57,225 

5,505 

M,922 

583 


353, 957 


320,  570 

470 

2,872 

27,972 

10, 336 

12,725 

139. 172 

31,487 

95,  536 

33, 387 

32,422 

965 


398, 892 


352, 652 

337 

3,068 

25,  212 

8,004 

11,239 

130,312 

37,  511 

136, 969 

46,  240 

44,  879 

1,361 


i  In  this  table,  the  term  "reexport"  refers  to  an  export  from  the  United  States  of  foreign  origin  goods.  Elsewhere  in  this 
report  "reexport"  refers  to  the  shipment  of  U.S.  origin  goods  from  one  foreign  country  to  another. 

2  Figures  shown  include  printed  matter  under  general  license  and  shi  pments  to  diplomatic  missions  of  foreign  countries. 

3  This  figures  does  not  include  shipments  of  about  $550,000  from  Guam,  which  are  not  considered  to  be  U.S.  exports 
in  Bureau  of  Census  statistics. 

4  Data  are  for  surgical  supplies  shipped  under  validated  license, 
s  Less  than  $500. 

s  No  imports  were  received  directly;  all  came  by  way  of  third  countries. 

Note.— Exports  are  shown  by  area  of  destination.  Imports  are  credited  to  the  area  in  which  the  merchandise  was  originally 
produced,  not  necessarily  the  area  from  which  purchases  and  shipments  were  made.  General  imports  represent  mer- 
chandise entered  immediately  upon  arrival  into  merchandising  or  consumption  channels  plus  commodities  entered  into 
bonded  customs  warehouses  for  storage. 

U.S.  exports  to  North  Korea  were  embargoed  in  July  1950,  and  those  to  People's  Republic  of  China,  Manchuria,  and 
Outer  Mongolia  were  embargoed  the  following  December.  On  July  26,  1954,  exports  to  North  Vietnam  were  embargoed. 
In  February  1972,  a  list  of  commodities  eligible  for  export  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China  under  general  license,  parallel 
to  the  general  license  list  for  Eastern  European  countries,  was  published  and  other  commodities  were  made  eligible  for 
consideration  for  validated  licenses. 

Imports  from  North  Korea  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  were  placed  under  license  control  on  December  17, 1950, 
through  the  Foreign  Assets  Control  Regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department.  On  May  5,  1964,  license  control  of  imports 
from  North  Vietnam  was  added  to  these  regulations.  In  June  1971,  a  general  license  was  established  authorizing  importa- 
tion without  restriction  of  goods  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Under  the  regulations  in  effect  prior  to  June  10, 1971 , 
the  importation  of  goods  from  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  prohibited  without  license  by  the  Treasury  Department 
and  it  was  generally  contrary  to  the  policy  of  that  agency  to  license  such  imports,  except  goods  for  noncommercial  purposes 
which,  effective  December  22, 1969,  were  permitted  by  general  license.  Some  items  of  People's  Republic  of  China  origin  , 
however,  continued  to  appear  in  the  statistical  records  of  U.S.  imports.  In  U.S.  import  statistics,  goods  originating  in  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  are  credited  to  that  country  regardless  of  the  last  country  from  which  they  were  shipped. 
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Table  3     U.S.  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe  by  Principal  Commodities: 
1971,  1972,  and  lanuary  to  September  1973 

(THOUSANDS    CF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


EASTERN    EUROPE, 
EXCLUDING    U.S.S.R. 


1971 


1972 


JAN.- 
SEPT. 
197? 


U.S.S.R. 


1971 


1972 


JAN.- 
SEPT, 
197? 


EXPORTS,     TOTAL 222,212 


FOOD,    BEVERAGES,     AND    TOBACCO. 

LIVE     ANIMALS 

DAIRY    PRODUCTS    AND    EGGS 

WHEAT 

BARLEY 

CO°N 

RYE 


rjATS 

GRAIN    SORGHUMS , 

WHEAT    FLOUD , 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLES , 

FEEDSTUFFS  FOP  ANIMALS , 

FOOD,  OTHFR 

TOBACCO  AND  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURES. 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 

HIDES  AND  SKINS,  EXCEPT  FURSKINS 

OILSEEDS,  OIL  NUTS  AND  KERNELS 

PULP  AND  WASTE  PAPER 

COTTON 

MANMADE  FIBERS 

CRUDE  FERTILIZERS  AND  MINERALS 

METALLIFEROUS  0»cS  AND  METAL  SCRAQ.... 

SEEDS  FOR  PLANTING 

CRUDE  MATERIALS,  OTHER 

MINERAL  FUELS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 
COAL,  COKF,  AND  BRIQUETS 


OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES. 


CHEMICALS 

ORGANIC  CHEM ICALS 

INORGANIC  CHEM  ICALS 

MEDICINAL  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS. 

PLASTIC  MATERIALS 

CHEMICALS,  OTHER 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  BY  MATERIAL 
LEATHER 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

PAPEP,  PAPEPBOARD,  AND  MANUFACTURES... 

TEXTILE  YA»N  AND  THREAD 

TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  "ELATED  PRODUCTS.. 

NONMETALLIC  MINERAL  MANUFACTURES 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

METAL  MANUFACTURES 


NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

POWER  GENERATING  MACHINERY,  EXCEPT 

ELECTRIC 

AGR I  CULTURAL    MACHINERY 

OFFICE  MACHINES 

METAL WOP KING  MACHINERY 

TEXTILE  ANO  LEATHER  MACHINERY 

CONSTRUCTION  AND  MINING  MACHINERY.. 
MINFRALWORKING  AND  GLASSWORKING 

MACHINERY 

HEATING  AND  COOLING  EQUIPMENT 

PUMPS  AND  CENTRIFUGES 

MECHANICAL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

POWER  TOOLS 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY,  OTHER 


115,211 

1,957 
19,539 

3,325 

47,314 

7  30 

3,576 

1,457 

32,754 

1,280 

3,279 

43,810 
16,516 
11,681 

3,553 
8,411 

91 

1,687 

577 

1,292 

4,876 

4,579 

10,131 

9,544 
1  ,  157 
5,490 
1,754 
260 
883 

6,526 
10 

308 
2,417 
311 
296 
469 
1,783 
152 

19,503 

905 
2,467 
3,358 
4,634 

347 
1,066 

296 
846 

2,700 
288 
314 

2,281 


276,909 

103,772 

512 

1,879 

14,993 

5,129 

32,502 


4,722 

39,872 

628 

3,532 

87,763 
46,215 
16,121 
1,60  4 
15,295 

2,897 

461 

2,232 

2,939 

2,087 
1,724 

8,985 

11,889 
1,198 
6,35  3 
2,371 
405 
1,562 

14,325 

167 

181 

1,853 

346 

406 

1,  137 

5,533 

4,031 

33,111 

962 
4,343 
3,618 
3,271 
3,029 
1,56  1 

2,999 
2,983 
2,805 
1,00  8 
320 
6,209 


434,218 

238,473 
1,591 

43,878 

9,401 

40,900 

4,270 
2,296 

4,410 

125,943 

338 

5,440 

102,589 

42,020 

32,981 

2,710 

1°,816 

13 

1,759 

401 

333 

2,556 

2,444 
2,309 

9,803 

20,31° 
2,721 

12,610 

2,297 

417 

2,274 

13,831 

73 

292 

703 

297 

1,488 

1,048 

8,078 

969 

32,512 

960 
7,720 
5,249 
3,326 

922 
2,480 

562 
2,266 
3,059 
1,483 

386 
4,098 


162,013 

16,900 
181 

724 

11,710 

1,829 

1,505 

2 

941 

26,601 
15,065 

9,672 

1,830 

27 

3 

5 

33 


38,098 

8,603 

26,223 

365 

676 

2,232 

10,472 

3,528 

21 

3,812 

127 

187 

2,203 

595 

53,957 

26S 

7,065 

3,641 

13,633 

615 
2,347 

1,566 

108 

457 

18, 157 

609 

5,489 


542,214 

365,767 
181 

150, 834 

30,762 

166,262 

12,102 
3 

1,064 


559 


71,45< 

io, 30: 

52,56! 
8,04! 

49< 
4: 


15 


1,701 

20,976 

2,  744 

15,269 

671 

624 

1,66  7 

10,253 
1,552 

1,884 
40 

4,268 
698 

1,140 
174 
389 

53,481 

39 

1,678 

4,182 

20,170 

421 

3,863 

845 
237 

5,237 
5,413 
1,491 

9,904 


972,142 
709,563 


506,287 

858 

169,512 

2  7,86  7 

30? 
2,072 
1,946 

332 
387 

72,930 

1,108 

66,840 

3,328 

749 


43 

86? 

25 


5,586 

13,837 
3,043 
5,318 
453 
3,120 
1,903 

23,970 

3,  763 

4,  074 

64 
6,504 
1,501 

44 

7,063 

885 

120,125 

253 

24,997 

2,090 

1  5 , 09  4 

179 

1,550 

312 

2,301 
15,317 

47,203 
1,033 
9,797 


See    footnotes   at   end   of   table. 
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Table  3     U.S.  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe  by  Principal  Commodities: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS  CF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


FASTE«N    EUROPE, 
FXCLUDING    U.S.S.R.1 


1971 


1972 


JAN.- 
SPPT, 
1^73 


U.S.S.R. 


1971 


1972 


JAN.- 
SFPT, 
1973 


ELECTRIC    MACHINERY    AND    APPARATUS... 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS    APPARATUS.......... 

-ELECTRIC    MFASURING    AND    CONTROLLING 

INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRON    AND    PROT.'JN    ACCELERATORS 

PLECTRIC    MACHINERY,     OTHER 


TRANSPORT    EQUIPMENT 

PASSENGFR    CARS,     BUSES,     AND    TRUCKS, 
MOTOR    VEHICLE    AND    TRACTOR     PARTS.., 


MISCELLANEOUS    MANUFACTURED    ARTICLES 
SCIENTIFIC,    MEASURING,     AND    CONTROLLING 

INSTRUMENTS 

APTICLFS    OF    ARTIFICIAL     PLASTICS 

MISCELLANFTUS    MANUFACTURES,    OTHfc.R 

OTHER    DOMESTIC    EXPORTS 

UNSPFCIFIFQ    COMMODITIES    FOR    RELIEF.... 


REEXPORTS' 


5,063 

3  33 

2,061 

1,738 

831 

1,547 

1,243 

244 

3,7m 

1,  730 

91 
21,  893 

533 
22 

1,752 


5,376 

805 

3,294 

25 

1,252 

1,992 
1,518 

263 

5,169 

3,039 
115 

!2,015 

2778 
147 

1,662 


5,211 
1,031 

2,681 
1 

1,498 

2,350 

427 
1,657 

4,535 

2,272 

142 

2,121 

1,3^9 
360 

751 


6,250 

705 

4,454 
1,091 
2,696 

2,693 

6,618 

2,052 
3,820 

746 

276 
111 


7,228 

267 

3,670 
3,291 

1,353 

308 
1,039 


2,363 

6,225 

575 

2706 
5 

130 


10,753 
491 

4,687 

5,574 

5,697 

1,00  6 
4,  143 

6,479 

1.67A 
4,103 

702 

1,393 

1,785 


NOTE:      Figures   may   not   add    because   of    rounding. 

'includes   exports    to  Albania,    Bulgaria,   Czechoslovakia,    East   Germany,    Hungary,    Poland,    and   Romania. 
2Includes   relief    shipments. 

Merchandise   of    foreign   origin  which   entered    the   United   States   as    imports   and   which,    at    the    time 
of   export,    were   in   substantially   the   same   condition   as   when   imported. 
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Table  4     U.S.  Imports  From  Eastern  Europe  by  Principal  Commodities: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


EASTERN    EUROPE, 
FXCLUDING    U.S.S.R.1 

U.S.S.R. 

COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

IMPORTS,     TOTAL.............. 

165,792 

59,799 

48,556 

1,615 

5,558 

696 

1,060 

787 

713 

815 

4,781 
2,235 

9  52 
481 

1,113 

3,862 

3,  741 

185 

7,722 
3,384 
1,096 
I,  145 
1,073 
1,023 

51,508 

843 

443 

4,943 

2,603 

2,883 

4,654 

1,031 

14 

23,299 

2,2  79 
7,968 

548 

8,197 

196 

884 

4,662 

1,214 

1,242 

1,057 

905 

3,790 
2,145 
1,614 

24,020 
4,242 

225,034 

76,04  5 

61,  178 

2,236 

6,143 
4C6 
2,179 
1,607 
1,098 
1,108 

6,286 
2,  120 

1,560 

339 

1,717 

10,251 

10.0HI 
249 

13,812 

5,063 

89? 

2,528 

3,86/ 

1,462 

63,226 
1,201 
1,048 
5,664 
2,729 
6,243 
7,655 
1,475 
8 

22,283 

3,635 
10,574 

709 

8,648 
2,325 
1,660 
1,60  6 
1,626 
1,431 

2,024 

1,09  2 

8,161 
5,284 
2,762 

35,585 
5,972 

215,683 

72,728 

59,806 

1,706 

5,365 

39 

2,849 

961 

714 

1,158 

6,516 

4,059 

1,099 
522 

836 

10,750 

10,278 

12,062 
4,437 
715 
2,271 
3,074 
1,565 

50,253 
1,006 
1,681 
5,418 
2,196 
5,484 
6,189 
651 

13,559 

4,394 
9,189 

486 

10,749 

3,103 
2,077 
2,571 
1,141 
1,857 

2,648 
895 

9,074 
6,921 
2,035 

39,702 
5,679 

57,225 
263 

110 
1 

152 

15,654 

2,731 

10,913 

1  ,  792 

37 

132 

48 

652 

652 

I 

1,062 

220 
584 
134 

124 

35,086 

277 

35 

28 

83 

1,614 

2 

11,244 

19,515 

2,089 

40 

161 

45  J 

27 

19 
73 

1 

1 

3,044 
2 

95,536 
713 

516 

(2  ) 

8 

11 
177 

17,963 
3,007 

14,057 

462 
151 

287 

7,464 

1,952 
5,510 

1 

1,2  50 
122 

985 
10 
19 

115 

63,666 

672 

35 

532 

88 

2,130 

(2  ) 

7 

13,487 

2 

44,590 

1,888 

67 

168 

49 

20 
(2) 

28 

396 

16 
3 

14 

3,199 

136,969 

437 

2Q 

41 

19 

24 

I  5 

BEVERAGES 

308 

7,841 

FUR  SKINS,     UNDRESSED 

3,09  5 

3,394 

39  3 

PLANTS    USED    IN    PERFUMERY    AMD    PHARMACY. 

41 
918 

MINERAL    FUELS    AND   RELATED    MATERIALS 

PETROLEUM,     CRUDE    AND    PARTLY    REFINED... 

35,616 

6,  767 
28,  849 

OILS,    FATS,     AND    WAXES 

11 

1,310 

1 

80? 

MEniCINAL     AND    PHARMACEUTICAL     PRODUCTS. 
STARCHES,     ALBUMINOIDS,     AND    GLUES 

307 
200 

MANUFACTURES    CLASSIFIED    BY    MATERIAL 
WOOD    MANUFACTURES,     EXCEPT     FURNITURE... 
PAPER,     PAPER80ARD,     AND    MANUFACTURES... 
TEXTILE    FABRICS,     WOVEN 

87,847 

874 

51 

1 ,72  3 

TEXTILES,     OTHER,     EXCEPT    CLnT HI NG  .  .  . 4 . . 

128 
2,439 

6 

9 

DIAMONDS    AND    OTHER    PRECIOUS    STONES.... 

11,487 
73 

PLATINUM    AND    PLATIMJM    GROUP    METALS.... 
NONFFRROUS    BASF    METALS 

60,433 
10,537 

47 

MANUFACTURES    CLASSIFIED    BY    MATERIAL, 

40 

30 

_ 

6 

PRINTING    ANO    BOOKBINDING    MACHINERY.... 
NONFLECTRIC    MACHINFRY,    OTHER 

24 

ELECTRIC    MACHINERY    AND    APPARATUS... 

56 

34 

ROAD    MOTOR     VEHICLES    AND    PARTS 

5 

8 

MISCELLANEOUS    MANUFACTURED    ARTICLES 

3,206 

See   footnotes   at   end   of   table. 
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Table  4     U.S.  Imports  From  Eastern  Europe  by  Principal  Commodities: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS  CF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


EASTERN    EUROPE, 
EXCLUDING    U.S.S.R.1 


1971 


197? 


JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 


U.S.S.R, 


1971 


1«72 


JAN.- 
SFPT. 
1973 


CLOTHING 

FOOTWEAR 

SCIENTIFIC,     MEASURING,    AND    CONTROLL I NG 
INSTRUMENTS 

WORKS  OF  ART  AND  COLLECTORS'  ITEMS.... 
JEhFLRY  AND  PRECIOUS  METAL  ARTICLES... 
BASKETWORK     AND    OTHER     PLAITING    MATERIAL 

ARTICIES,     flROOMS,     AND    BRUSHES 

MISCELLANEOUS    MANUFACTURES,    OTHER 


OTHER    IMPORTS' 


3,865 
7,658 

1,  729 
901 

92 

2,303 
3,230 

869 


7,828 
10,534 

1  ,76  0 

1,773 

138 

2,652 
a,  929 

745 


10,6«2 
14,040 

1,72  3 
1,03  7 

171 

2,272 

4,138 

1,203 


125 

730 

1,973 

21 

150 

1,344 


37 
16 

290 

896 

1,690 

2 

267 

819 


41 
53 

188 

703 

1,949 

3 
269 

580 


NOTE:      Figures  may  not   add   because   of    rounding. 

'includes   imports   from  Albania,    Bulgaria,   Czechoslovakia,    East  Germany,    Hungary,    Poland,    and 
Romania. 

2 Less    than   $500. 

3Includes   entries   under   $250. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of. Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973 

(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COM MOO ITY 


JAN.- 
SFPT. 
1973 


TRADE  WITH  BULGARIA 


EXPORTS,  TOTAL 

FOOD,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO...... 

LIVE  CATTLE 

NUTS,  EDIBLE,  EXCEPT  OIL  NUTS 

BEANS,  0»  TED 

S0Y6FAN  OILCAKE  AND  MEAL 

FEEQSTijFFS  FOR  ANIMALS,  OTHER 

CIGARETTES 

CRUDE  MATERIALS 

CATTLE  HIDES,  UNORESSfcD 

SOYBEANS 

CRUDE    MATERIALS,     OTHER 

MINERAL     FUELS    AND    RELATED    MATERIALS 

COKE    OF    COAL,     LIGNITE,     OR    PEAT 

CHEMICALS 

COAL-TAR  AND  OTHER  CYCLIC  INTERMEDIATES,  EXCEPT  BENZENE... 
PESTICIDES  AND  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS... 

HORMONES  IN  HULK 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS,  OTHER  THAN  VITAMINS  FOR  RETAIL.... 
SURFACF  ACTIVE  AGENTS,  OFTERGENTS  AND  WASHING  PREPARATIONS 

POLYMERIZATION  PLASTIC  MATERIALS 

ANTIKNOCK  PREPARATIONS  AND  HTHFR  PREPARFO  ADDITIVES 

PREPARED  CULTURE  MEDIA 

CHEMICALS,  OTHER 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL.... 

IRON  OR  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS,  UNCOATED 

DRILL  BITS,  PERCUSSION  3 1 TS ,  AND  PARTS 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL,  OTHER 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTFRS,  INCLUDING  PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS. 

PARTS  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  MACHINES 

GRINDING  AND  POLISHING  MACHINES,  METALWORKING 

PRESSES,  metal  WORKING ■ 

AUXILIARY  MACHINES  AND  PARTS  FOR  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 

PAPFP  CUTTING  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY.. 

BORING,  MINING,  AND  WELL-DRILLING  MACHINERY 

GLASSWORKING  MACH  I  NE R Y 

FILTERING,  PURIFYING,  AMD  SEPARATING  MACHINERY 

MACHINE  TOOL  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  METALWORKING 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS 

ELECTRONIC  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  APPARATUS,  OTHER 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TE S T  ING  •  I  NS TRUMFNT S 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FUD  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 
TRIC QUANTITIES,  OTHER 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  MOTION-PICTURE  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  CAMERAS, 

SOUND  EQUIPMENT,  AND  MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTORS 

MEDICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

NAVIGATIONAL  AND  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  PHYSICAL  OR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

PFCOCDING  MAGNETIC  TAPE  AND  WIRE 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS 

REEXPORTS1 


4,353 

3,543 

4,923 

1,492 

865 

2,032 

- 

65 

271 

- 

111 

- 

- 

632 

6  20 

1,03  3 

- 

- 

- 

8 

97 

459 

50 

1,045 

95 

941 

173 

SO 

911 

98 

- 

- 

69 

45 

30 

7 

1,774 

22 

19 

1,774 

- 

- 

357 

575 

444 

109 

- 

- 

11 

187 

80 

32 

74 

18 

64 

166 

2  04 

- 

45 

- 

42 

- 

- 

- 

- 

75 

20 

26 

44 

79 

77 

23 

2 

99 

672 

- 

- 

628 

- 

91 

- 

2 

8 

45 

481 

519 

704 

- 

- 

52 

2L6 

290 

70 

- 

- 

161 

- 

69 

- 

13 

11 

30 

65 

- 

- 

46 

- 

32 

- 

41 

- 

24 

27 

- 

- 

- 

83 

116 

80 

276 

24 

186 

436 

5 

8 

41 

2 

3 

240 

- 

155 

80 

- 

1 

67 

13 

6 

27 

83 

165 

393 

_ 

4 

143 

47 

27 

55 

- 

5 

58 

? 

39 

66 

9 

37 

4 

20 

11 

20 

13 

154 

- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
197? 

TRADE    WITH    BULGARIA — CONTINUED 

2,614 

1,  102 

153 
3  6 

265 

42 

57 

11 

3 

491 
13 

21  r 

160 
51 

1,173 

567 

6 

57 
325 

197 

40 

4 

29 

11 

10 

69 

59 

4 
6 

9 

38,726 
21,830 

13,997 
219 

7,230 

26iS 

109 

9 

7,376 

5,412 

63 
55 

2,872 

1,565 

290 
5 

559 
9 

69 

9 

84 

? 

537 

6 

385 

41 

292 

52 

774 

72 

129 

2 

542 

11 

r2) 

34 

1 
2 

30 

21 

3 

89 

19 

9 

61 

3 

49,993 

21,400 

2,284 

1,918 

2,062 

14,539 

434 

40 

122 

18,845 

13,002 

34 

19 

31 

3,068 

FOOD,     BEVERAGES,     AND    TOBACCO.. 

1 ,769 

578 

651 

FRUIT    AND    NUTS,     D'EPAREU    OR     PRESERVED 

106 

FRiJIT    AND    VEGFTA3LES,     OTHER 

45 

PAPRIKA 

314 

60 

183 

37 

PLANTS    USED    IN    PE3FiJMERY,     PHARMACY    AMD     I NSFCT 1C IOE S ,     OTHER 

128 
18 

735 

6 

MEDICINAL     AND    PHARMACEUTICAL    PRODUCTS,     OTHER 

12 

557 

43 

ESSENTIAL    OILS,     PERFUME,     AND    FLAVOR    MATERIALS,     OTHER 

117 

MANUFACTURES    CLASSIFIED    CHIEFLY    BY    MATERIAL 

238 

63 

100 

57 

44 

3.-2 

69 

*M1PKS    OF    A&T     AND    COLLECTORS*     ITF^S,     TThEP 

33 

MISCELLANEOUS    MANUFACTURED    ARTICLES,     OTHER 

36 

30 

TRADE    WITH    CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

54,925 

33,418 

4,  078 

1,169 
1  8 

357 

64 

26  ,667 

SUGARS,     SIRUPS,     AND    MOLASSES,     EXCEPT    CANE    AND    BEET    SUGAR.. 

778 

TOBACCn    MANUFACTURES,     OTHER 

31 
249 

14,650 
13,795 

147 

90 
141 

SHFER    AND    LAMB     SKINS,     UNDRESSED 

See   footnotes   at   end  of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  ot  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA — CONTINUED 

85 
155 

99 
197 

400 
156 

633 

122 

12 

5 

587 
34 
1  I 

12 

34 

126 

27 

4 
80 

259 

2,128 

423 

1,566 

6 
12 

121 

3,258 

295 

429 

29 

234 

103 

318 

101 

29 

76 

137 

4 

2?0 
185 

1 

10 

14 

1,063 

1,118 

7 
137 

1 
28 
16 

11 
74 

708 

3,408 

63 

234 

1,260 

50 

155 
155 

827 

63 
13 

24 
152 

38 

50 

88 

51 

3 

127 

1 

217 

1,657 

328 

1,027 

155 

15 

11 

121 

3,078 

79 

324 

1,077 
28 

244 

6 

29 

93 

29 

64 
31 

171 
40 
42 

815 

1,688 

6 
94 

412 
67 
53 

35 
15 

44 

_ 

17 

340 

25 

6 

_ 

823 

COAL-TAR  ANO  OTHER  CYCLIC  INTERMEDIATES,  EXCEPT  BENZENE... 

66 
79 

PESTICIDES  AND  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS.,. 

70 

INORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  EXCEPT  ELEMENTS,  OXIDES,  AND  HALOGEN 

8C 

33 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS,  OTHER  THAN  VITAMINS  FOR  RETAIL.... 

86 
82 

INSECTICIDES,  FUNGICIDES,  HERBICIDES,  AND  DISINFECTANTS... 

26 
115 

119 

58 

842 

217 

293 

REFRACTORY  BRICK  AMD  REFRACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  MATFR I ALS  .  . .  . 

1 

233 

23 

75 
2,283 

92 

ELECTRONIC  CGMPUTEPS,  INCLUDING  PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS. 

261 

418 

PARTS  FOR  OFFICE  MACHINES  OTHER  THAN  ELECTRONIC  COMPUTERS. 

28 
27 

29 

5 

YARN  PREPARATION,  WEAVING,  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES 

36 

POWER  CRANES,  DRAGLINES,  AND  SHOVELS,  FXC'AVATOR  TYPE 

CONSTRUCTION,  EXCAVATING,  AND  MAINTENANCE  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

FURNACES,  BURNERS,  OVENS,  AND  KILNS,  EXCEPT  MET ALWORK I NG. . 
REFRIGERATORS  AND  REFRIGERATING  EOUIPMFNT,  EXCEPT  DOMESTIC 

52 
20? 

20? 

184 

71 

9 

LIFTING  AND  LOADING  EQUIPMENT,  OTHER  THAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

269 
32 

60 

^06 

1,  153 

30 

45 

ELECTRONIC  SEARCH  AND  DETECTION  APPARATUS,  INCLUOING  RADAP 

23 

164 

26 

206 

See   footnotes   at   end  of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMOTITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA — CONTINUED 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  TESTING  ELECTRIC  OR  ELECTRON- 
IC CHARACTERISTICS  OTHER  THAN  WAVEFORM  OP  FREQUENCY 

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  DETECTING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

96 
234 

18 
240 

85 
156 

251 

12 
218 

1,152 
2 

14 

72 

32 

168 

185 

174 

125 

180 

64 

47 

89 

"222 

787 

23,597 

1,675 

1,274 

57 

138 

65 

125 

265 

18 
1 

1  ■> 

14 

49 

67 

103 

181 

157 
24 

8,319 

200 
69 
56 

108 
84 
72 

22? 

146 

22 

63 

45 

446 

171 
310 

38 

i 

21 
"1,491 

168 

208 

245 

192 

177 

125 

90 

42 

95 

17 

132 

"241 

524 

27,972 

931 

433 
69 
1 
179 
103 
145 

182 

9 
14 
7 
7 
45 
31 
18 

345 
131 

122 

91 

10,253 

401 
110 

89 
10? 
136 

63 
392 
498 

21 
83 
24 

PHYSICAL  PPOPEPTIFS  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 
TRIC QUANTITIES,  OTHER 

422 

57 

41 

325 

DARTS  ANO  ACCESSORIES  FOR  MOTOR  VFHtCLES,  EXCEPT  TRACTORS. 

280 
26 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

872 

nPTICAL  ELEmfnTS 

23 

OHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  MOTION-PICTURE  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  CAMERAS, 
SOUND  EQUIPMENT,  ANU  MOT ION-D I C TOR E  PROJECTORS 

65 

86 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  VARIABLES  OF  LIQUIDS  OR  GASES 

93 
284 

PARTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING*  OR  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 
SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING,  AND  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS,  OTHER. 
MQT I ON-P ICTDPE  FILM,  EXPOSED  AND  DEVELOPED 

56 

10 

127 

14 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SOUNJ  DFPRODUCERS,  OTHER 

31 

22 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES,  OTHER 

61 

365 

188 

25,212 

652 

190 

70 

59 

SUGAR  CONFECTIONERY  ANU  PREPARATIONS,  EXCEPT  CHOCOLATE.... 
CHOCOLATE  ANO  OTHER  FOOD  PREPARATIONS  CONTAINING  CHOCOLATE 

119 

55 

129 

358 

185 

45 

40 

41 

37 

6 

4 

355 

355 

300 

188 

19 

9"* 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL 

6,866 

RUBBER  TIRES  ANO  TUBFS  FOP  VEHICLES  AND  AIRCRAFT 

227 

WOOD  VENEERS,  PLYWCOD,  ANO  WOOD  SIMPLY  WORKED 

73 

78 

1  -  7 

FABPICS  OF  VEGETABLE  TEXTILE  FIBERS  EXCEPT  COTTON  ANO  JUTE 
TEXTILE  FABPICS,  WOVEN,  EXCEPT  COTTCN,  PTHER 

194 
59 

Til 

OPAWN  OR  BLOWN  GLASS,  UNWORKEU 

140 

See   footnotes   at   end  of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  CZECHOSLOVAKIA — CONTINUED 

881 

345 

93 

1,272 

129 

1,599 

2,230 

55 

165 
I5f> 

207 
51 
59 
98 
22 

3,632 

13 

259 

9 

24  3 

185 

32 

10 

2,292 

21 

174 

40 

46 

2,597 

1,67  5 

^02 

49  3 

26 

6,542 

371 

460 

8 

39 

159 

236 

"<,984 

38 
54 
19 

151 

36° 
67 
29 
83 

188 
46 
54 
73 

103 
11 

341 
88 

818 

331 

27 

2,  101 

166 

1,174 

1,499 

1,  152 

343 

4  75 

47 

35 

99 
82 
63 

2,860 

12 

305 

8 

494 

149 

12 

234 

818 

102 

237 

243 

194 

13 

5f  077 

3,965 

663 

349 

98 

8,089 

510 

665 

15 

37 

211 

443 

4,296 

43 

28 

133 

383 

32 

57 

95 

221 

518 

79 

97 

68 

42 

65 

222 
32 

455 

271 

ARTICLES  OF  GLASS  BEADS,  SPANGLES,  ANO  IMITATION  GEMSTONES 

58 
1,895 

92 

59° 

1,531 

47 

609 

6 

32 

58 

n 

50 
3,318 

INTERNAL  COMBUSTION  FNGINFS,  NOT  ftlRCRAFT,  ANO  ALL  PARTS.. 

75 
109 

99 

80RING  MACHINES  AND  VERTICAL  TUR°ET  LATHES,  METAL  WORK  I NG. . 
LATHES,  METAL  CUTTING*  EXCEPT  VERTICAL  TURRET  LATHES 

327 

234 

78 

TEXTILE  MACHINES  FOR  PREPARING  FIBERS  AND  PRODUCING  YARN.. 

1,314 

340 

109 

292 

159 

181 

42 

5,019 

4,311 

BICYCLES 

430 

159 

109 

7,915 

364 

571 

54 

29 

176 

470 

4,727 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ANO  MOTION-PICTURE  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  CAMERAS, 

165 

INSTRUMENTS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS,  WATCHFS  AND  CLOCKS,  OTHER 
MUSICAL  INSTDUMFNTS  ANO  SOUND  R  F  PR  UOI IC  FP  S  ,  OTHER.. 

33 

32 

253 

432 

7 

8"> 

82 

107 

28 

36 

1  11 

55 

66 

34 

386 

43 

See   footnotes   at   end   of    table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  EAST  GERMANY 

25,441 

17,026 
250 

14,449 

1,236 

186 

380 

526 

2,641 

228 

30 

6 

1,66  2 

351 

191 

103 

70 

1,448 

1,44  3 

405 
182 

61 

6 
157 

326 

168 

4 

154 

2,487 

443 

1,066 

4 

10 

81 

111 

1 

107 
112 

150 
402 

305 

56 
67 

51 

131 

1 

261 

20 

89 

17,473 

13,731 

93 
5,029 
7,475 

552 
132 

45  1 

749 

85 
47 

105 
172 

186 
155 

411 

411 

358 
134 

107 

76 
41 

586 

133 

270 
96 

88 

832 

61 

181 

100 
2 
6 

79 

9 

17 

71 
306 

385 
2 

13 

216 

28 
121 

2 

256 

47 
74 

19,519 

16,071 

107 

3,785 

1  ,  263 

122 

10, 765 

1,069 

122 

40 

382 

WOODPULP,  CHEMICAl  ,  DISSOLVING  GRAOES 

107 

236 

164 

18 

208 

CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AMU  INORGANIC  OXIDES  AND  HALOGEN 

SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  DYESTUFFS  AND  COLOR  LAKES.. 

56 

128 

24 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL 

790 

COATED  OR  IMPREGNATED  TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  PRODUCTS 

REFRACTORY  BRICK  AND  REFRACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS.... 

775 

IRON  AND  STEEL  STRUCTURES  AND  FINISHED  PARTS 

DRILL  BITSt  PERCUSSION  BITS,  AND  PARTS.... 

1^ 

2 
661 

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTERS,  INCLUDING  PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS. 
"ARTS  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  MACHINES... 

108 

BORING,  minj[mg,  AND  WELL-DRILLING  MACHINERY 

154 

REFRIGERATORS  AND  REFRIGERATING  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  DOMESTIC 
FILTERING,  PURIFYING,  AND  SEPARATING  MACHINERY 

2 

LIFTING  AND  LOADING  EQUIPMENT,  OTHER  THAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

334 

6 

57 

267 

64 

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  DETECTING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 

43 

45 

64 

52 

2 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

436 

64 

PARTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 

62 

See   footnotes    at    end   of    table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLAKS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  EAST  GERMANY — CONTINUED 

61 

90 

19 

523 

10,136 
129 

182 

144 

16 

6 

798 

798 

820 

60 

663 
97 

1,232 

200 
157 

136 
3,907 

97 

46 
89 

2,278 

61 

1,034 
302 

965 

870 
95 

18 

1,931 

24 

36 

1,279 

7 

104 

34 

27 

6 

30 

74 

24 

282 

34 

4 

98 

14 

147 

10,336 
27 

171 

93 

8 

33 

1,328 
1,324 

316 

53 

209 
54 

2,U0U 
233 
277 

1,060 
330 
100 
265 
138 

2,559 

338 

63 

91 

134 

143 

192 

I 

89 

1,323 

185 

992 

944 

49 

19 

2,381 

124 

44 

I,  266 

14 

127 

85 

114 

1 

62 

79 

89 

292 

264 

39 

7 

15 

1 

8,004 

10 

496 

412 

48 

33 

801 

801 

250 

CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  INORGANIC  OXIDES  AND  HALOGEN 

27 

INORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  EXCEPT  ELEMENTS,  OXIDES,  AND  HALOGEN 

192 

31 

l,uou 

53 

269 

752 

2  59 

2P 

42 
2,307 

WHEEL  TRACTORS,  EXCEPT  GARDEN,  SUITABLE  FOR  AGRICULTURE... 
BORING  MACHINES  AND  VERTICAL  TURRET  LATHES,  METAL  WORK  I NG. . 
LATHES,  METAL  CUTTING,  EXCEPT  VERTICAL  TURRET  LATHES 

86 
62 
58 

222 

445 

31 

107 

847 

449 

786 

760 

26 
36 

1,804 

33 

MICROSCOPES,  BINOCULARS,  AND  OTHER  OPTICAL  APPLIANCES 

190 
848 

32 

SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING*  AND  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS,  OTHER. 

153 

119 

38 

26 

27 

TOYS,  GA^FS,  AND  SPORTING  GOODS,  OTHFP ............ 

88 

26 

224 

See    footnotes    at    end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 


TRADE  WITH  EAST  GERMANY — CONTINUED 


OTHER     IMPORTS' 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY 


EXPORTSt  TOTAL 

FOOD,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO 

LIVF  CATTLE 

BEEF     AND    VEAL,     PRLSH,     CHILLED,     HP     FROZEN 

PORK    LIVERS,     FRESH    OR     FROZEN 

BUTTE"     AND    ANHYDROUS    MILK    FAT 

CORN 

SOYBEAN  OILCAKE  AND  MtAL , 

OILCAKE  ANO  MEAL,  OTHER 

CRUDE  MATERIALS 

CATTLE  HIDES,  UNDRESSED 

CALF  AND  KIP  SKINS,  UNDRFSSED 

SHEFD  ANO  LAMB  SKINS,  UNDRESSEU 

FUR  SKINS,  UNDRESSED 

SOY B FANS 

FLOUP  AND  MEAL  OF  OILSEEDS,  NUTS,  AND  KERNELS 

CRUDE  ANIMAL  MATEPIALS , 

SEEDS  FO°  PLANTING 

CRUDE  MATERIALS  OTHER 

MINERAL  FUELS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 

CHEMICALS 

COAL-TAR     AND    OTHEP    CYCLIC     INTERMEDIATES,     EXCEPT    BENZENE.. 

SYNTHETIC    ORGANIC    MEDICINAL    CHEMICALS     IN    BULK 

PESTICIDES    AND    SYNTHETIC    ORGANIC    AGRICULTURAL    CHEMICALS.. 

ORGANIC     CHEMICALS,     OTHER 

ALUMINUM    OXIDE 

PIGMENTS,     PAINTS,     AND    RELATED    MATEPIALS 

GLYCOSIDES,     GLANDS,     AND    VACCINES     IN    BULK 

POLYMERIZATION    PLASTIC    MATERIALS 

INSECTICIDES,    FUNGICIDES,     HERBICIDES,    AND    DISINFECTANTS.. 
CHEMICALS,     OTHEP 

MANUFACTURES    CLASSIFIED    CHIEFLY    BY    MATERIAL 

RUBBFR    MATERIALS 

RUBBER    MANUFACTURES,     FINISHED 

TEXTILE    FABRICS,     WOVEN 

GLASS     IN    MASS,     UNWORKED,     AND    WASTE    GLASS 

NONMETALLIC    MINERAL    MANUFACTURES    AND    GEMS,    OTHER 

NONELECTRIC    MACHINERY 

STEAM    GENERATING    POWER     BOILERS    AND    PARTS 

STEAM    ENGINES,     TIJPBINES,     AND    PAPTS 

INTEPNAL    COMBUSTION    ENGINES,     NOT     FOR     AIRCRAFT 

AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY    FOR    PLANTING    AND    CULTIVATING 

HARVESTING    "ACHINFS 

WHFEL    TP AC  TOPS 

AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY    AND    APPLIANCES,     OTHER 

ELECTRONIC    COMPUTFcS,     INCLUDING    PROCESS    CONTRCL    COMPUTERS 

CALCULATING    AND     SIMILAR    MACHINES,     EXCEPT    ELECTRONIC 

PARTS    FOP    ELECTRONIC    DATA    PROCESSING    MACHINES 

PARTS     FOR    OFFICE    MACHINES    OTHER     THAN     ELECTRONIC    COMPUTERS 

30°ING,     MINING,     AND    WEL L-DP I LL  ING    MACHINERY 

GLASS  WORKING    MACHINERY 

FURNACES,     BURNERS,    OVENS,     AND    KILNS,     EXCEPT    METAL WORKI NG. 

PUMPS    FOR    LIOUIDS 

AIR     ANO    GAS    COMPRESSORS,     EXCEPT    REFRIGERATION    TYPE 

COMPRESSORS,    REFRIGERATION    AND    A  I RCONO  ITION ING    TYPE 

FILTERING,     PURIFYING,     AND    SEPARATING    MACHINERY 

LIFTING    AND    LOADING    EQUIPMENT,     OTHEP     THAN    OIL    ANO    GAS 
FIELD    ECUIPMENT    0^     UNDERGROUND    LOADERS    FOR    MINING 


155 


27.873 


15,891 


696 

61 

14,907 

187 

3,070 
906 

236 

157 

32 

1  ,452 

62 

196 

29 

11 

3,858 

1 

11 

2 

4 

3,594 

14 

it 

2 

226 

406 

16 
265 

105 
13 

3,332 
13 

10 
617 
463 
65^ 

55 
4 

215 

22 

338 

6 

I 
343 

44 

256 


139 


22,613 

7,490 
407 

254 

185 

6,532 
87 

3,082 

1,151 

1,156 

164 

85 

157 
146 
10? 

119 

22 

2,953 

5 

1 

34 

2,594 

21 

161 

137 

591 

16 

103 

402 
33 

7,087 

1 

150 

16 
909 
545 

1,057 
243 

46 

753 

50 

25 

1,256 

425 

4 

211 

482 

302 

75 


109 


15,580 

1,310 

75 


42 
14,128 

19 

1,410 

824 

391 

57 

49 


31 

49 
9 


455 
66 
16 
56 
44 

33 

30 

1 

174 

34 

570 

20 
157 

17 
340 

21 

7,588 
61 
10 
2^ 

1,770 
227 

2,953 
43 
47 
17 
731 
17 
48 
30 

94 
1,252 

10 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY — CONTINUED 
MACHINE  TOOLS,  PARTS,  AND  ACCESSORIES,  MINERAL  WORKING.... 

309 

8 
28 
32 

23 

51 

1 
95 

43 
27 

35 

32 

3 

692 
35 
59 
15 
42 
28 

65 

22 

6 

1 

32 

243 

33 

4111 

479 
192 

7,751 

4,416 
3,327 

111 

65  9 

14 

10 

259 

97 

83 

382 

354 

13 

14 

985 

20  3 

23 

291 

268 

2 

461 

12 
62 
33 

35 

60 

1 

99 

77 

82 

131 

76 
38 

510 
32 
38 
32 
41 
68 

17 

36 
9 

93 

19 
125 

"80 
6 

207 

12,725 

5,494 

4,  772 
97 

43 
127 
397 

157 
131 

1,438 

123 

1,232 

13 

39 

2,078 

51 

331 

40 

789 

454 

19 
398 

20 

30 

42 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  TESTING  ELECTRIC  OR  ELECTRON- 
IC CHARACTERISTICS  OTHER  THAN  WAVEFORM  OR  FREQUENCY 

NUCLEAR  PADIATION  DETECTING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

74 
27 

1 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 
TRIC QUANTITIES,  OTHER 

161 
19 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS,  OTHER 

2^ 

269 

148 

17 

102 

527 

22 

66 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  VARIABLES  OF  LIQUIDS  OR  GASES... 

20 
54 

PARTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING  CR  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILM,  PLATES,  AND  PAPER,  EXCEPT  DEVELOPED 
MOTION-PICTURF  FILM 

39 
47 

18 

RECOPOING,  DICTATING,  AND  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINES  AND  PARTS. 
PHONOGRAPHS,  VIDEOTAPE  RECORDERS,  PARTS,  AND  ACCESSORIES.. 

26 

55 
62 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PPINTS 

66 

54 

88 

19 

129 

11,239 

FOOD,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO 

3,904 

3,  139 

163 

67 

PAPRIKA 

59 

ALCOHOL  IC  BEVERAGES 

445 

105 

PLANTS  USED  IN  PERFUMERY,  PHARMACY,  AND  INSECTICIDES,  OTHER 
MINERAL  FUELS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS..... 

78 
108 

108 

936 

141 

594 

FLAVORING  EXTRACTS,  AROMATIC  AND  ODORIFEROUS  SUBSTANCES... 
ESSENTIAL  OILS,  PERFUME,  AND  FLAVOR  MATERIALS,  OTHER 

44 

156 

1»675 

COTTON  FABRICS,  WOVEN 

114 

FABRICS  OF  VEGETABLE  TEXTILt  FIBERS  fcXCEPT  COTTUN  AND  JUTE 

207 

42 

724 

345 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table , 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 


TRADE  WITH  HUNGARY — CONTINUED 

POTT  FRY 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL,  OTHER 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

GRINDING  MACHINES,  METALWORKING 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS 

MICROPHONES,  LOUDSPEAKERS,  AND  AMPLIFIERS 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

MOTORCYCLES  AND  PARTS 

BICYCLES.. 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES,  LAMPS,  AND  LANTERNS 

FURNITURE 

CLOTHING  

FOOTWEAR 

OPTICAL  ELEMENTS 

SPECTACLES  AND  FRAMES  AND  OTHER  SPECTACLE  PARTS 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SOUND  REPRODHCFRS 

PRINTED  MATTE" 

APTICLFS  OF  RUBBER  OR  PLASTIC  MATERIALS 

WORKS  OF  ART 

STAMPS 

WORKS  OF  ART  AND  COLLECTORS'  ITEMS,  OTHER 

BASKETS,  HANDBAGS,  AND  OTHER  PLAITING  MATERIAL  ARTICLES 

BROOMS  AND  BRUSHES 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  AkTICLES,  OTHER 

OTHFR  IMPORTS3 , 

RETURNED  GOODS 


TRADE  WITH  POLAND 


EXPORTS,  TOTAL 

FOOD,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO 

MEAT  AND  MEAT  PREPARATIONS 

BUTTER  AND  ANHYDROUS  ^ilk  FAT 

WHEAT 

BARLEY 

CORN 

RYE 

OATS 

GOAIN  SORGHUMS 

CITRUS  FRUIT,  F^ESH 

BEANS,  DRIED 

HOPS 

SOYBEAN  OILCAKE  AND  MEAL 

LINSEED  OILCAKE  AND  MtAL 

OILCAKE  AND  MEAL,  OTHER , 

FFEDSTUFFS  FO"  ANIMALS,  OTHER 

FOOD,  OTHER 

TOBACCO,     UNMANUFACTURED .  ... 

CIGARFTTES 

TOBACCO    MANUFACTURES,     OTHER 

CRUDE    MATERIALS 

CATTLE    HIDES,    UNDRESSED 

CALF    AND    KIP    SKINS,    UNDRFSSED 

SHEEP     4ND    LAM*}    SKINS,     UNDRESSED 

PEANUTS,     GREFN 

SOYBEANS ... 

FLAXSEED | 

FLOUR    AND    MEAL    OF    OILSEEDS,     NUTS,     AND    KERNELS, 
RUBRFR,     SYNTHETIC , 

See    footnotes   at  end   of   table. 


125 

225 

74 

138 

57 

49 

23 

39 

27 

842 

27 

89 

- 

737 

5 

140 

1 

1 

4 

138 

1,745 

2,431 

33 

198 

15 

36 

452 

770 

16 

12 

138 

93 

19 

18 

23 

36 

61 

85 

54 

153 

77 

71 

326 

390 

31 

91 

145 

113 

252 

250 

102 

113 

37 

95 

2 

20 

73,271 

39,221 

90 
1,957 

3,325 

18,801 
730 

2,339 
760 

57 
9,041 

354 

53 
775 
604 
335 

14,776 
3,767 

119 

990 

603 

7,66  5 

4 
115 


113,642 

43,630 

145 

1,692 

3,493 

2,  844 

13,487 


550 

530 

10,949 

1,072 

578 

561 

417l 

973 

1,115 

468 

31,457 

8,580 

160 

952 

683 

9,852 

511 

801 

77 


130 
62 

90 

60 

1,704 

124 

1,568 

141 

141 


2,488 

142 

49 

571 

81 

38 

83 

51 

75 

97 

55 

203 

452 

73 

411 

101 

91 
41 


245,599 

140,800 

13 

36,015 

6,7  29 

35,570 

4,270 

2,293 

1,734 

168 

80 

44,850 

4,285 

1,346 

6 

101 

1,868 

848 

610 

51,804 

12,076 

219 

1,856 

477 

19,448 

399 

6,799 

27 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  POLAND — CONTINUED 

60 
303 

214 

25 

65 

459 

339 

191 

78 
19 

10,126 

4,355 

938 

2,660 

2,094 

3,454 
162 

20 

51 

1,331 

204 

52 

27 

66  9 

169 

210 

5 

1 

132 

371 

1,635 

6 

4 

10 

36 

490 

269 

217 

26 
59 

6 
298 

58 
158 

1,732 

116 
11 

306 
50 

147 

7,736 

690 

116 

1,118 

254 

195 

59 

8,830 
1,543 

972 
6,253 

6,266 

266 

46 

152 

3,182 

69 

86 

182 

939 

378 

350 

114 

36 

108 

358 

5,579 

142 
3 
106 
67 
599 
117 

327 

163 

11 

6 

119 

42 

284 

18 

3 

1,654 

1,702 

120 

97 

13,284 

454 

626 

783 

59 

801 

WOODPULP,  CHFMICAL,  EXCEPT  DISSOLVING  GRADES 

8,10"* 

711 

538 

165 

1 12 

96 

17 

79 

9,803 

515 

SOYREAN  PIL,  EXCFPT  HYDPOGENATFO 

2,670 

6,604 

15,083 

COAL-TAR  AND  OTHER  CYCLIC  INTERMEDIATES,  EXCEPT  BENZENE... 

357 

117 

1 
11 ,793 

371 

148 

801 

GLYCOSIDES,  GLANDS,  AND  VACCINES  IN  BULK 

415 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS,  OTHER  THAN  VITAMINS  FOR  RETAIL.... 
SURFACE  ACTIVE  AGENTS,  DETERGENTS  AND  WASHING  PREPARATIONS 

442 

37 

138 

222 
241 

6.U51 
66 

80 

1 19 

92 

226 

129 

1 

YAPN  AND  THREAD  OF  MANMADE  FIBERS,  OTHER  THAN  RAYON  OP 

241 

REFRACTORY  BRICK  AND  REFRACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS.... 
NONMETALLIC  MINERAL  MANUFACTURES  AND  GEMS,  OTHER 

1,292 

87 

204 

80 

628 
64 

IRON  OR  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS,  COATED,  EXCEPT  TIN  PLATE. 

164 
1  ,063 

IRON  OR  STFEL  PIPES  AND  TUBES,  OTHER  THAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE 

171 

275 

IRON  AND  STFFL,  OTHER. 

143 

TIN  AND  TIN  ALLOYS 

146 

172 

IRON  AND  STFEL  STRUCTURES  AND  FINISHED  PARTS 

637 

ALUMINUM  STRUCTURES  AND  FINISHED  PARTS 

27 

METAL  MANUFACTURES,  OTHER 

162 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

81 
15, 136 

532 

662 

TPACKLAYING  TR  AC  TORS 

1,  168 

773 

See    footnotes   at   end   of    table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 


TRADE  WITH  POLAND — CONTINUED 

ELECTRONIC  COMPUTERS,  INCLUDING  PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS. 

PARTS  FOR  ELECTRONIC  DATA  PROCESSING  MACHINES 

GEAR  CUTTING  MACHINES,  METAL  WORK  INC, ; 

LATHFS,  METALWORKING,  EXCEPT  VERTICAL  TURRET  LATHES 

SENDING  AND  FORMING  MACHINES.  METAL  WORK  ING 

ROLLING  MILLS  AND  PARTS,  METALWORKING 

GAS  OPERATED  WELDING  AND  SIMILAR  METALWORKING  APPLIANCES.. 

METALWORKING  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

YARN  PREPARATION,  WEAVING,  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES 

AUXILIARY  MACHINES  AND  PARTS  FOR  TEXTILE  MACHINERY 

PAPER  CUTTING  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURING  MACHINERY.. 

FOOD  PROCESSING  MACHINERY,  EXCEPT  FOP  GRAIN  MILLING 

POWER  CRANES,  DRAGLINES,  AND  SHOVELS,  EXCAVATOR  TYPE 

CONSTRUCTION,  EXCAVATING,  AND  MAINTENANCE  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

THAN  ROAD  ROLLERS,  BORING,  OR  CRANE-TYPE  MACHINES, 

DOPING,  MINING,  AND  WELL-DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MINERAL  CRUSHING,  SORTING,  MIXING,  AND  SIMILAR  MACHINES... 

GLASSWORKING  MACHINERY 

PFFRIGFPATQPS  AND  REFRIGERATING  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  DOMESTIC 

FILTERING,  PURIFYING,  AND  SEPARATING  MACHINERY 

LIFTING  AND  LOADING  EQUIPMENT,  OTHER  THAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

FIELD  EQUIPMENT  OP  UNDER  GROUND  LOADERS  FOR  MINING 

INDUSTRIAL  TRUCKS  AND  SIMILAR  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT 

MACHINE  TOOL  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES,  METALWORKING 

BALL  AND  ROLLER  BEARINGS 

PLASTICS  WORKING  MACHINERY 

ELECTRIC  MACHINEPY  AND  APPARATUS 

ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT  APPARATUS 

ELECTROMEDICAL  APPARATUS,  EXCEPT  X-RAY  APPARATUS 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OP  TESTING  ELECTRIC  OR  ELECTRON- 
IC CHARACTERISTICS  OTHER  THAN  WAVEFORM  OR  FREQUENCY 

NUCLEAR  RADIATION  DETECTING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 
TRIC QUANTITIES,  OTHER 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS,  OTHER 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

POWER  CRANES  AND  SHOVELS,  WHEEL  OR  TRUCK  MOUNTED 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  POWER  CRANES  AND  OTHER 

EXCAVATING  OR  DRILLING  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES  FOR  TRACTORS 

ROAD  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  OTHER 

VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  ROAD  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

CLOTHING,  FXCEPT  OF  FUR 

MEDICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  VARIABLES  OF  LIQUIDS  OR  GASES... 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  PHYSICAL  OR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

PARTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC,  MEASUR ING, OR  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 
SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING,  AND  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS,  OTHER. 

MOTION-PICTURE  FILM,  EXPOSED  AND  DEVELOPED.... 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SOUND  REDROOUCERS 

JEWELRY  AND  RELATED  ARTICLES  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES,  OTHER 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS 

UNSPECIFIED  COMMODITIES  FOR  RELIEF 

REEXPORTS1 

IMPORTS,  TOTAL 

FOOO,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO ,.. 

HORSES,  LIVE 

CANNED    COOKED    HAMS     AND    SHOULDERS 

CANNED    COOKED    PORK,     EXCEPT    HAMS    AND     SHOULDERS 


- 

37 

102 

568 

- 

1,073 

- 

139 

- 

2 

4 

_ 

27 

15 

- 

177 

64 

2,  563 

- 

2 

5 

9 

- 

90 

158 

379 

10 

40 

- 

1,018 

112 

524 

1 

1,876 

110 

225 

_ 

122 

27 

14 

15 

65 

237 

182 

- 

150 

824 

1,601 

23 

65 

12 

191 

227 

217 

55 

40 

145 

743 

86 

75 

277 

270 

64 


10 

34 

2 

Q92 

4321 

79 

31 

141 
89 
18 

130 

77 

1 

105 

412  6 
5 

129 


107,6^1 

51,155 

79 
36,816 

6,513 


243 


1 

157 

6 


1,932 
4695 
157 
225 
196 
137 
57 
107 
119 

2  39 

4314 
109 

253 


139,172 

63,099 

248 
47,513 

5,  194 


2,433 
882 

1,702 
444 
87 
102 
93 
102 
413 
202 
109 
495 
821 

543 

441 

395 

60 

71 

41 

383 

468 

115 

88 

12 

1,705 

176 

33 

117 

96 
731 

114 

430 

1,701 

105 

267 
1,119 

77 
87 

1,793 
469 
262 

23 
162 
165 
148 
142 
149 

80 
193 

4 

7°7 
359 

429 


130,312 

61,034 
214 

47,110 
4,584 


See    footnotes   at  end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMDD  ITY 

19  7! 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE    WITH     POLAND — CONTINUED 

409 

4,517 

290 

530 

37 

36 
149 
177 
399 
156 
237 

32 
227 
105 

21 
■a  *  ■> 

3,077 

L,684 

285 

33 

208 

3 

225 

14 

122 

43  3 

70 

121 

121 

180 

180 

4,096 

903 

13 

415 

9 

271 

58  ■ 

82 

88 

1  ,02  7 

25 

5 

14 

3  3 

64 

922 

129 

38,443 
2 

219 
429 
485 
42  5 
24 

72° 

4,479 

559 

468 

40 

57 
685 
594 
439 
166 
295 

41 
826 
128 

35 
504 
(2) 

3,852 

102 

160 

1,  367 
452 

72 
190 

15 

12 
468 
100 

70 
314 
514 

15 

170 

170 

249 

249 

10,475 

3,003 

41 

1,391 

26 

400 

44 

133 
134 

123 

1,027 

24 

73 

32 

43 

147 

3,367 

469 

41,982 

1 

558 

1  ,033 

24 

512 

44 

663 

4  ,437 

FISH,     FRFSH    ric     SIMPLY    PREPARED,     OTHE" 

593 

FISH     IN    AIRTIGHT    CONTAINERS     AND     FISH    PREPARATIONS 

131 

CEDEALS    AND    CERFAL     PREPARATIONS.... 

39 

16 

STPAWBER&IFS,     FROZEN 

774 

344 

228 

247 

SUGAR    CONFECTIOMFuY    AND    PREPARATIONS,     EXCEPT    CHOCOLATE.... 
CHOCOLATE    AND    OTHER     FOOD    PREPARATIONS    CONTAINING    CHOCOLATF 

174 

51 

508 

FISH    AND    WHALF    MEAL    AND    SCRAP,     UNFIT    FOR    HUMAN    CONSUMPTION 

51 

467 

1  30 

4,  322 

BUFFALO,     CATTLE,     AND    fquINE    HIDFS,     UNDRESSED 

33 

1  24 

104 
2,263 

669 

128 

POPPYSEED 

68 

6? 

61 

36 

259 

4  78 

37 

MINERAL    FUELS    AND    RELATED    MATERIALS. 

9 

9 

PAPESFFD    OIL 

9,329 

ORGANIC    CHEMICALS     SUITABLE    FOR     MEDICINAL     USE 

2,367 

1 

1,431 

METALLIC    OXIDES,     PIGMENT    GRADE 

75 

CHPOME    G»EFN    AND    OTHLf-     CHROMIUM    OXIDES    AND    HYDROXIDES 

315 

55 

INORGANIC    CHFMICALS,     EXCEPT     ELEMENTS,     OXIDES,     AND    HALOGEN 

43 

216 

7? 
1,359 

30 

MEDICINAL     AND    PHARMACEUTICAL    PREPARATIONS     IN    DOSAGE    FORM.. 

81 

74 

165 

2,553 

46 

441 

MANUFACTURES    CLASSIFIED    CHIEFLY    BY    MATERIAL 

34,595 

RUBBER    TIRES    AND    TUBFS     FOR    VEHICLES     AND    AIRCRAFT 

184 

WOOD    MANUFACTURES,     EXCEPT    FURNITURE 

5?5 

BUILDING    BOARD    OF    WOOD    PULP    OR     VEGETABLE    FIBERS 

1,652 

332 

582 

See    footnotes    at   end    of    table. 
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Table 5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1°71 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE    WITH    POLAND — CONTINUED 

1 

206 

3  ,403 

15 

5 

1,478 

44 

26 

1,002 

112 

246 

128 

924 

5?  7 

2,786 

6,516 

1,214 

8,029 

368 

299 

460 

511 

764 

1  ,464 

4,111 

750 
553 
250 

41 
325 

36 
156 

394 

55 

2 

51 

14 
134 
22 
1 
39 
77 

20 
2 

1,063 
379 

61 
618 

8,857 
134 

1,252 
326 
875 
127 

140 
1  ,634 
1,477 

34 

235 

3,483 

34 

130 

1,  811 

58 

45 

1,246 

169 

342 

172 
1,833 

736 
2,008 
3,  189 

5  00 
9,248 

570 
1,900 

192 

1,514 

1,470 

5 

6,002 

799 

1,192 

224 

79 

506 

39 

37 

1,015 

17 

2 

429 

110 
58 

122 
27 

68 
180 

169 
19 

30 
101 

2,530 

1,143 

81 

1,275 

15,430 
219 

2,113 
256 

1,240 
557 

332 

4,295 

2,671 

18 

2  30 

CELLUSOSIC    FIBER     PANICS,     WOVEN,     AND    MANMADE     PILE     FABRICS. 
FABRICS    OF    VEGETABLE    TEXTILE    FIBERS    EXCEDT    COTTON    AND    JUTE 

144 

2,996 

48 

96 

COA-TFD    OR     IwP°EGNATfcLi    TEXTILF    FABRICS    AMD    P°OOUCTS 

"AOE-UP     TEXTT1E     ARTICLES 

14 
1,602 

43 

10 

1,  192 

93 

■>  ->2 

32 

1,516 

94 

WIRE    ROO    OF     IRON    OR    STEEL 

2,036 

681 

49 

IRON    OR     STFEL     PLATES     AND     SHEETS 

4,757 

IRON    nR     STFEL    WIRE,     EXCEPT    l-LAT     CR     INSUtATEL)    ELECTRIC    WIRE 

692 
1,  3'6 

1  14 

4,257 

BARBED    WIRF 

849 

28 

WIRE    NAILS    AND    B°AOS    OF     IRON    OR     STEEL 

5,065 

NAILS,     SCREWS,     AND    SIMILAR     ARTICLES     CF     IRON    OR     STEEL, 

805 

HAND    TOOLS     AND    TOOLS     Fnc     MACHINES 

1,  386 

381 

DOMFSTIC    STOVES,     OVENS,     AND    SPACE    HEATERS,     NONELECTRIC... 

65 
364 

MFTAL     MANUFACTURES,     OTHER., 

77 

46 
1,818 

MILLING    MACHINES,     METALWORKING 

87 

BnRING    MACHINES    AND    VERTICAL    TURRET    LATHES,     METALWORKING.. 
LATHES,     METAL    CUTTING,     EXCEPT    VERTICAL     TURRET    LATHES 

85 

688 

29 

126 

19 

MACHINE     TOOL     PARTS    AND    ACCESSORIES,     METALWORKING 

408 

26 

MACHINES    FOP     "OLDING    OR     FORMING    RUBBER    OR     PLASTIC    ARTICLES 

51 
26 

272 

97 

76 

3,586 

2,265 

MOTOP    VEHICLE     AND    TRACTOR     PARTS     AND    ACCESSORIES 

86 

1,214 

15,259 

LIGHTING    FIXTURES,     LAMPS,     ANO    LANTERNS 

107 

?  ,358 

CHAIRS    OF     WOri),     OTHER     THAN    OF    BENTWOOD 

320 

1,165 

TRAVEL    GOODS,    HANDBAGS,     AND    OTHER    PERSONAL     GOODS 

479 

74 

66 

4  ,450 

3,313 

MICROSCOPES,     BINOCULARS,     AND    OTHFR    OPTICAL     APPLIANCES 

36 

See    footnotes    at   end   of    table. 
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Table 5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  197*3— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SFPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  POLAND — CONTINUED 

4 

83 

9 

3  6 

21 

50 

523 

88 

41 

146 

1,597 

236 

58 

234 
15 

52,532 

19,750 

19,539 

6 

15,852 

4,389 

3,056 
8,060 

15 
332 

1,441 

1,357 

883 

1 
193 

54 

4S 

586 

2,030 

82 
136 
!88 
712 

6°  6 

135 

52 

28 

37 
119 

38 
33 
91 
77 

622 

190 
50 

252 
1,930 

234 
8 

ta 

201 
22 

69,428 

16,622 

1,440 

9,621 
5,513 

32,532 

19,617 

182 

1 

81 

1,497 

7,387 

2,770 

985 

12 

1,329 

1,313 

911 
3 

559 
348 

5,814 

30 
196 

226 

194 

2,208 

65 

2,602 

61 

60 

172 

29 

SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING,  AND  CONTR OL L I NG  INSTRUMENTS,  OTHER. 
MOTION-PICTURE  FILM,  EXPOSED,  EXCEPT  UNDEVELOPED  NEWSREEL. 

126 
13 
19 
3? 

58 

525 

211 

30 

74 

BASKETS,  HANnBAGS,  AND  OTHER  PLAITING  MATFRIAL  ARTICLES... 

1,519 
140 

74 

42 

264 

119 

55 

TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA 

82,226 

30,572 

2,672 

4,119 

22, 112 

1  ,670 

33,482 

12, 100 

5,745 

144 

2,631 

11  ,568 

998 

171 

74 

2,318 

2,309 

3,305 

COAL-TAR  AND  OTHER  CYCLIC  INTERMEDIATES,  EXCEPT  BENZENE... 
PESTICIDES  AND  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMICALS... 

851 

879 

87 

INORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  EXCEPT  ELEMLNTS,  OXiptS,  AND  HALOGEN 

5?6 

611 

351 

4,507 

95 

GLASS 

1  11 

47 

3,443 

IRON  OP  STFFL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS,  COATED,  EXCEPT  TIN  PLATE. 

586 

90 

95 

40 

See   footnotes    at   end   of    table. 
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Table  5   U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA — CONTINUED 

8,204 

20 

5 

465 

167 

421 

46 

3,938 

41 

37 

31 
2 

152 

58 

1,651 

1 

19 

10 
1,140 

2,483 

15 
113 
119 

61 

37 
1,737 

401 

1,184 

568 

554 

4529 

202 

143 

45 

139 

68 

107 

13,774 

1,323 

241 

46 

773 

163 

58 

5 

29 
(2) 

8,310 

190 

14 

219 
106 
398 
1,025 
173 
309 
242 

455 
197 

44 

7 

1,371 

525 

166 
580 
739 
641 
183 
726 

1,055 

14 
103 

83 
2  38 
206 

47 

13 

351 

1,573 

1,384 
153 

791 

225 
258 
132 

176 

114 
377 

31,487 

4,929 

2,589 

256 

781 

208 

420 

455 

9 

27 

116 

49 

6,140 

67 

127 

60 
70 

51 

67 

457 

POWER  CRANES,  D°AGLlNES,  AMU  SHOVELS,  EXCAVATOR  TYPE 

CONSTRUCTION,  EXCAVATING,  AND  MAINTENANCE  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

1 

53 

111 
324 

FURNACES,  BURNERS,  OVENS,  &ND  KILNS,  EXCEPT  ME TALWORKI NG.  . 
MACHINES  FOR  TREATING  NONFOOD  MATERIALS  WITH  HEAT  OR  COLD. 

LIFTING  AND  LOADING  EQUIPMENT,  OTHER  THAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

204 
1,222 
1,421 

6 
245 

172 

CONCRETE  AND  3ITUMJNOUS  PAVERS,  FINISHERS,  AND  SPREADERS.. 
°U8BER  EXTRUDING,  TIRE,  AND  RUBBER  PROCESSING  MACHINERY... 

34 

600 

848 

1,249 

126 

131 

282 

95 

7 

PHYSICAL  PROPFRTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 

117 
127 

364 

27 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  POWER  CRANFS  AND  OTHER 

508 

PARTS  FOR  SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING  CP  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 
SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING,  ANC  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS,  OTHER. 

105 

146 

38 

219 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS..... 

115 

4 

37,511 

5,359 

3,947 

CANNED  CCOKED  PORK,  EXCEPT  HAMS  AND  SHOULDERS 

54' 

228 

20 

FISH,  FRESH  OR  SIMPLY  PREPARED,  OTHER 

165 

309 

'8 

77 

36 

See   footnotes   at   end   of    table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  04  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 


JAN.- 
SEPT, 
1973 


TRADE  WITH  ROMANIA — CONTINUED 


CRUDE  MATERIALS 

MINK  FUR,  UNDRFSSED 

POPPY SEED 

MANMADE  FIREDS,  NONCELLULOS  IC,  NOT  CARDED  OR  COMBFD 

WASTE  MATERIALS  FROM  TEXTILE  FABRICS 

FEATHFRS  AND  DOWN,  CPUUt 

SEEDS  POP  PLANTING 

CRUDE  MATERIALS,  OTHER 

MINERAL  FUELS  AND  RELATED  MATERIALS 

GASOLINE  AND  MOTOR  FUFLS,  EXCEPT  JET  FUEL 

DISTILLATE  FUEL  OILS 

DESirniAL  FUEL  OILS 

OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES 

CHEMICALS 

BENZENE 

TOLUENE 

XYLENE 

CHEMICALS,  OTHER 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL 

WOOD  MANUFACTURES,  EXCEPT  FURNITURE 

COTTON  FABR  ICS,  WOVEN 

FABRICS  OF  VEGETABLE  TEXTILE  FIBERS  EXCEPT  COTTON  AND  JUTF 

MADF-IJP  TEXTILE  ARTICLES 

CARPETS,  CARPETING,  AnD  RUGS 

DRAWN  OR  BLOWN  GLASS,  UNwORKEO 

CAST  OR  POLLED  GLASS,  UNWOKKFD 

GLASSWARE 

POTTtDY 

IRON  0°  STFEL  PLATES  ANO  SHEETS 

ZINC,  UNWRO'jGHT,  N  "IT  ALLOYED 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL,  OTHER 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY 

WHEEL  T«ACTHPS,  EXCEPT  GARDEN,  SUITABLE  FOR  AGRICULTURE... 

TRACTORS,  EXCEPT  WHEEL  TRACTORS  FOR • AGP ICUL TUP E 

BORING  MACHINES  AND  Vt°TICAL  TURRET  LATHES,  MET ALWORK I NG.  . 
PUMPS,  COMPRESSORS,  CENTRIFUGES  AND  FILTEPING  MACHINERY... 
NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY,  OTHFP 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  ANO  APPARATUS 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  AND  TRACTOR  PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES 

BICYCLES 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

BENTWOOD  FURNITURE  AND  DARTS ' 

CHAIRS  OF  WOOD,  OTHEP  THAN  OF  BENTWOOD 

FURNITURE,  OTHER 

CLOTHING 

FOOTWFAR 

TOYS,  GA"ES,  AND  SPORTING  GOODS 

STAMPS 

WORKS    OF    ART    AND    COLLECTORS'     ITEMS,     OTHER 

BASKETS,  HANDBAGS,  AND  OTHER  PLAITING  MATFRIAL  ARTICLES... 
MISCELLANEOUS    MANUFACTURED    ARTICLES,     OTOE0 

OTHER     I "PORTS3  

3 E TUP  NED    GOODS 


73  8 

303 

138 

18 

252 

28 

2,943 

955 
1,988 

5 

1,047 

570 
477 


2,478 

230 

399 

1 

89 
129 
922 

337 

6 

354 
11 

197 

179 
17 


106 

10 
96 

4,8^6 

223 
761 

290 

1,243 

2,181 

2 

54 

5 

52 

36 

90 
6 


1,101 

487 

59 

504 

6 

45 

8,753 

6,874 
1 ,  879 


443 

67 

225 

140 
11 

6,474 
145 

497 

94 

75 

67 

2,929 

6 

951 

17 

38 

1,603 

52 


2,145 

3,173 

1,720 

2,827 

266 

274 

73 

22 

45 

13 

41 

36 

395 

72 
321 

7,  160 
314 
300 
405 

1  ,837 

3,458 

10 

112 

68 

105 

51 

81 
38 


745 
151 

107 

3 

69 
252 
141 

21 

9,477 

3,08e 
4,059 

2,330 


507 


481 
26 

5,473 

35 
336 

1 

48 

48 

2,900 

29 

840 

24 

1,171 

42 


18 

293 

76 
217 

12, 165 

467 

300 

362 

4,830 

5,899 

69 

55 

28 

116 

40 

30? 
236 


See   footnotes   at    end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  U. S. S. R. 
EXPORTS,  TOTAL 

162,013 

16,900 
181 
724 

11,710 

1,829 

1,495 

941 

26,601 

10,876 
1,249 
2,940 

9,267 

406 

1,830 

34 

33 

1 

38,098 

270 

13 

33 

732 

1,042 

6,547 
456 
257 

186 
24,751 

563 

117 

169 
195 
555 
3 
119 
807 
296 
879 

108 

10,472 

281 

542,214 

365,767 

181 

154,834 

30,762 

166,262 

12,  102 
3 

1  ,063 

522 

71,456 

9,557 
744 

52,561 

8,027 

496 
72 

1,701 
1,700 

20,976 

288 
127 
5 
306 
154 
376 

1,494 

17 

603 

172 

961 

12,835 

141 

526  ' 
262 
167 
104 
399 
269 
341 
14 
1,275 

140 

10,253 

1,388 

99 

64 

310 

972, 142 

709,563 

WHEAT 

506,287 

858 

1^9, 512 

27, 867 

GRAIN  SORGHUMS 

303 

2  ,072 

1,096 

84  1 

Sl'GAPS,  SIRUPS,  AND  MOLASSES,  EXCEPT  CANE  ANO  BEFT  SUGAP.. 
CIGAP.FTTFS 

325 
387 

72,930 

1,108 

CALF  AND  KIP  SKINS,  UNDRESSED 

66  ,725 

115 

3,328 

WHODPULP,  CHFMICAL,  EXCEPT  DISSOLVING  GRADES 

MANMADE  FIBERS,  NUNCELLULOS  I  C.  .  . 

749 

906 

25 

5,586 

5  ,5  86 

13  837 

COAL-TAP  ANT  OTHER  CYCLIC  INTERMEDIATES,  EXCEPT  BENZENE... 
SYNTHETIC  OPGANIC  MEDICINAL  CHEMICALS  IN  BULK 

320 
1 19 

RUBBEP  COMPOUNDING  CHEMICALS 

218 

PESTICIDES  AND  SYNTHETIC  ORGANIC  AGRICULTURAL  CHFMICALS... 
ALCOHOLS  AND  POLYHYDRIC  ALCOHOLS 

672 
77 

1,637 

HALOGEN  AND  SULFUR  COMPOUNDS  OF  NONMFTALS  Oo  METALLOIDS... 

109 

OXIDES  AND  HYDROXIDES  OF  STRONTIUM,  BARIUM,  OR  MAGNESIUM.. 

688 
2  ,  800 

CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  INORGANIC  OXIDES  AND  HALOGEN 

133 

ALUMINUM  SULFATE  AND  OTHER  ALUMINUM  COMPOUNDS 

1,311 

SODIUM  AND  POTASSIUM  COMPOUNDS 

269 

466 

142 

MEDICINAL  PREPARATIONS,  OTHER  THAN  VITAMINS  FOR  RETAIL.... 
POLYMERIZATION  PLASTIC  MATERIALS 

281 
1,37' 

VULCANIZED  FIBER  AND  CELLULGSIC  PLASTIC  MATERIALS 

1,641 

107 

INSECTICIDES,  FUNGICIDES,  HEPBICIDES,  AND  DISINFECTANTS... 
STARCHES,  ALBUMINOIDS,  AND  GLUES 

381 
74 

ANTIKNOCK  PREPARATIONS  ANO  OTHfcR  PREPARED  ADDITIVES 

155 

865 

MANUFACTURES  CLASSIFIED  CHIEFLY  BY  MATERIAL 

23,970 

3  ,  570 

PATENT  LEATHER,  PARCHMENT-DRESSED,  AND  METALLIZED  LEATHER. 

193 
553 

See   footnotes   at    end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  U.S.S.R. — CONTINUED 

3,247 

3,812 

169 

18 
1,847 

137 

218 

66 

495 
24 

53t957 

268 

54 

29 
6,959 

23 
1  ,672 
1,889 

79 

12,097 
596 

707 

e 

46 
180 
290 
236 
222 

17 

1,853 
494 

1,02<= 
537 

21 
34 
47 
54 
47 
•a 

1 
351 

8 

18,149 

3 
569 

432 
915 
146 

2,78t 

1,574 

4,268 
667 
584 
487 

69 

91 

83 

80 

326 

63 
100 

53,481 

36 

3 

190 

142 

1,276 

69 

3,420 

655 

107 

70 

13,202 

513 

301 

788 

217 

5 

5,074 

304 

117 

313 

22 

1,792 

2,071 

150 

695 

91 

1 

43 

77 

176 

86 

4,187 

2  74 

515 

65 

1,333 

3,799 

216 

203 

1,269 

6S 

55 

457 

82 

72 

2,532 

3,521 

YARN  AND  THREAD  HE  MANMADE  FIBERS,  OTHER  THAN  RAYON  OR 

6  ,  504 

REFRACTORY  BRICK  AND  RtFRACTORY  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS.... 

1,4  79 

19 

25 

IRON  OR  STEEL  PLATES  AND  SHEETS,  UNCOATEU 

3^4 

48 

OIL  PIPE  OF  IRON  OP  STEFL 

3,  128 

IRON  OP  STEEL  PI»ES  AND  TUBES,  OTHER  THAN  CAST  IRON  PIPE 
OR  OIL  PIPE 

■',546 

IRON  OP  STFEL  CASTINGS  AND  FORGINGS,  ROUGH 

63 

372 

MFTAL  CONTAINFRS  FOR  STORAGE  OP  MANUFACTURING  USE 

123 

383 

6 

102 
120, 125 

99 

130 

251 

175 

23,8  16 

754 

ELECTPONIC  fOMPUTPS,  INCLUDING  PROCESS  CONTROL  COMPUTERS. 

804 
1,141 

145 

140 

3,724 

4,  1 10 

567 

PRESSFS,  METAL  WORKING 

IP 

CONVERTERS,  MOLDS,  AND  CASTING  MACHINFS,  MFTALWOPKING 

128 

i  ,86e 

4,  538 

138 
38 

PRINTING  MACHINERY 

102 

CONSTRUCTION,  EXCAVATING,  AND  MAINTENANCE  MACHINERY,  OTHER 

104 

1  ,003 
470 

MINERAL  CRUSHING,  SORTING,  MIXING,  AND  SIMILAR  MACHINES... 

310 
2 

FURNACES,  BUPNFPS,  OVENS,  AND  KILNS,  EXCEPT  METALWOP K I NG. . 
MFTAL  PROCESSING  FURNACES  AND  OVENS 

53 
1,555 

REFRIGERATORS  AND  RfcFR IGERAT ING  EQUIPMENT,  EXCEPT  DOMESTIC 
MACHINES  FOR  TREATING  NONFOOD  MATFPIALS  WITH  HEAT  OP  COLO. 

207 

440 

12,609 

27 

FILTERING,  PURIFYING,  AND  SEPARATING  MACHINERY..... 

1,988 

80 

612 

UNDERGROUND  LOADERS  FOR  MINING 

24 

7,770 

LIFTING  AND  LOADING  EQUIPMENT,  OTHER  THAN  OIL  AND  GAS 

39,392 
17 

MACHINE  TOOLS,  PARTS,  AND  ACCESSORIES,  MINERAL  WORKING.... 

16 
917 

CALENDERING  AND  SIMILAP  ROLLING  MACHINES 

332 

654 

124 

RUBBER  EXTRUDING,  TIRE,  AND  PUBHFP  PROCESSING  MACHINERY... 

4,942 

See   footnotes   at   end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS) 


COMMODI TY 


TRADE  WITH  U.  S.  S.  R. — CONTINUED 

MFTAL  TREATING  AND  MtTAL  POWDER  MOLDING  MACHINES 

TAPSt  VALVES,  AND  SIMILAK  APPLIANCES 

NONELECTRIC  MACHINERY,  OTHER.... 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS 

FLECTRIC  POWER  MACHINERY 

ELECTRIC  CIRCUIT  APPARATUS 

INSULATED  WIPE  AND  CA-iLE 

PADIf)  AND  TELEVISION  HROADCAST  EQUIPMFNT 

ELECTRONIC  NAVIGATIONAL  AIDS 

TELECOMMUNICATIONS  APPARATUS,  OTHER 

ELECTROMEDICAL  APPARATUS.  EXCEPT  X-RAY  APPARATUS 

X-RAY  AND  RADIOLOGICAL  APPARATUS 

WAVEFORM  MEASURING  OR  ANALYZING  INSTRUMENTS 

FREQUENCY  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  TESTING  EIFCTRIC  OR  ELECTRON- 
IC CHARACTERISTICS  OTHER  THAN  WAVEFORM  OR  PREOUFNCY 

NUCLCAP  PAUIATION  DETECTING  AND  MEASURING  INSTRUMENTS 

GEOPHYSICAL  ANO  MINERAL  PROSPECTING  INSTRUMENTS 

PHYSICAL  PROPERTIES  ANALYSIS  AND  TESTING  INSTRUMENTS 

ELECTRIC  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  OR  CONTROLLING  NONELEC- 
TRIC QUANTITIES,  OTHER » 

SIGNAL  GENERATORS 

ELECTRIC  MACHINERY  AND  APPARATUS,  OTFEK 

TRANSPORT  EQUIPMENT 

TRUCKS 

POWER  CRANES  ANO  SHOVELS,  WHEEL  OR  TRUCK  MOUNTED 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  POWtP  CRANES  AND  OTHER 

EXCAVATING  OR  DRILLING  TYPE  EQUIPMENT 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES  FOR  TRACTORS 

PARTS  AND  ACCESSORIES  FOP  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  TRACTORS. 

TRUCK  TR  AILF«S 

VEHICLES,  EXCEPT  ROAD  MOTOR  VEHICLFS,  OTHED 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES... 

MICROSCOPES  AND  OTHER  OPTICAL  APPLIANCES 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  AND  MOTION-PICTURE  EQUIPMENT,  tXCEPT  CAMERASt 

SOUND  EQUIPMENT,  AND  MOTION-PICTURE  PROJECTORS 

MEDICAL  INSTRUMENTS 

NAVIGATIONAL  AND  SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS 

DRAWING,  MEASURING,  AND  CHECKING  INSTRUMENTS 

TECHNICAL  MODELS  FOR  DEMONSTRATION 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  VARIABLES  OF  LIQUIDS  OR  GASES... 

INSTRUMENTS  FOR  PHYSICAL  OR  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS 

PARTS  FOP  SCIENTIFIC.  MEASURING*  CK  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS 
SCIENTIFIC,  MEASURING,  AND  CONTROLLING  INSTRUMENTS.  OTHER. 
INSTRUMENTS.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS,  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS,  OTHER 
RECORDING,  DICTATING,  AND  TRANSCRIBING  MACHINES  AND  PARTS. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  SOUND  REPRODUCERS,  OTHER 

PRINTED  MATTER 

PLASTIC  PACKAGING  AND  SHIPPING  CONTAINERS,  EXCEPT  BAGS.... 

ARTICLES  OF  ARTIFICIAL  PLASTICS,  OTHER 

FISHING,  HUNTING,  AND  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 

FAIRGROUND  AMUSEMENTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES,  OTHER 

OTHER  DOMESTIC  EXPORTS 

REEXPORTS1 

IMPORTS,  TOTAL 

FOOD,  BEVERAGES,  AND  TOBACCO 

CANNED  COOKED  HAMS  AND  SHOULDERS 

LOBSTFRS 

FISH  IN  AIRTIGHT  CONTAINERS  AND  FISH  PREPARATIONS 

FOOD,  OTHER 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


531 

575 

6,250 

3C 

45 

341 

1 

660 

4  3 

74 
133 

40 


175 

2cq 

1,56  9 
1,973 

396 

7 

45? 

2,696 


2,421 
272 


6,618 
71 

257 
203 
200 
122 

20 

32 
517 
597 

50 
106 

23 
115 

46 
1,865 
1,955 

399 

40 

276 
111 


57,225 


263 


50 

61 

151 


235 

6,112 

7,228 

338 

88 
502 

20 
150 

98 
187 
102 
121 

84 

113 
211 

10 
2,534 

597 

58 

2,016 

1,353 

66 

233 
48  5 
554 

4 
11 

9,163 
127 

386 

256 

17 

145 

7 

241 

538 

415 

106 

61 

171 

90 

162 

3,729 

2,496 

84 

47 

85 

706 
130 


95,536 


713 

193 

318 

24 

174 


JAM.- 
SFPT. 
1973 


220 
216 

3,355 
10,752 

32 
157 
281 
113 
326 

52 
486 

37 
136 

42 

109 

177 

98 

3,440 

771 

14 

4,481 

5,697 

586 


380 
3,826 
317 
277 
262 

6,479 

30 

297 
194 

64 
247 

651 

243 

72 

59 

179 

31 

138 

1,287 

2,817 

1 

169 

1,393 

1,785 


136,969 

437 

29 

41 

59 

308 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
197],  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(THOUSANDS    OF    DOLLARS) 


COMMOUITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  U. S. S. R. — CONTINUED 

15,654 

783 

1,19  3 

754 

?0 

10,913 

1,476 

316 

23 

4 

129 

4 

38 

652 

652 
1 

1,062 

220 

281 
277 

27 

9 

134 

83 

35, 086 

138 

244 

32 

16 

28 

73 

1,614 

11,225 

42 

7,064 

11,379 

1,072 

53 
112 

1,737 
186 

71 

45 

73 

6 
67 

17,963 

648 

1,501 

858 

184 
14,056 

222 

240 

151 

103 

7,464 

1,952 

5,510 
1 

1,250 

122 

260 

62 
507 

156 

I 

10 

108 

19 

63,666 

4 

641 

31 

26 

527 

86 

2,130 

13,435 

76 

18,540 

135 

19,511 

1.  133 

5,390 

246 

56 

748 

839 
54 

58 

49 

396 

386 
10 

7,841 

PERSIAN  LA^R  AND  CARACUL  FUR »  UNO°FSSED 

785 

SABLE  FUR,  UNDRESSED 

2 ,  090 

2'0 

799 

3,  394 

104 

289 

34 

PLANTS  USED  IN  PERFUMERY,  PHARMACY  AND  INSECTICIDES,  OTHER 

7 
119 

35,616 

6,  767 

746 

3,050 

16, 144 

8,908 

OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES 

11 

1,310 

61 

CHROMF  GREEN  AND  OTHEK  CHROMIUM  OXIDES  AMD  HYDROXIDES 

CHEMICAL  ELEMENTS  AND  INORGANIC  OXIDES  AND  HALOGEN 

^44 

INORGANIC  CHEMICALS,  EXCEPT  ELEMENTS,  OXIDES,  AND  HALOGEN 

398 

165 

22 

144 

163 

87,847 

779 

95 

BOXES  OF  PAPER,  PAPERBUARD,  OR  PAPIER  MACHF 

45 

1,722 

120 

2,438 

1 1 ,477 

66 

60 

20,792 

33,587 

3,281 

2,773 
272 

6,457 

895 

2,655 

257 

32 

44 

30 

56 

ELFCTRIC  POWER  MACHINERY  AND  SrtlTCHGEAR 

1 

55 

See    footnotes    at    end   of   table. 
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Table  5     U.S.  Trade  With  Principal  Countries  of  Eastern  Europe: 
1971,  1972,  and  January  to  September  1973— Continued 

(thousands  of  dollars) 


COMMODITY 

1971 

1972 

JAN.- 
SEPT. 
1973 

TRADE  WITH  U.S.S.R. — CONTINUED 

1 

3,044 

38 

5 

123 

13 

2 

32 

36 

50 

86 

147 

136 

361 

1,973 

7 

35 

1,341 

1,236 
25 

16 

3,  199 

37 

16 

2  83 

36 

10 

54 

78 

22 

31 

168 

371 

325 

1,690 

22 

56 

819 

727 
20 

34 

3,206 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES 

41 

FOOTWEAR 

53 

STILL  CAMERAS,  PACTS,  AND  FLASH  APPARATUS 

169 

26 

INSTRUMENTS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS,  WATCHES  AND  CLOCKS,  OTHER 

44 
31 

54 

66 

34 

ANTIOUFS 

120 

365 

WORKS  OF  ART  AMD  COLLECTOPS*  ITEMS,  OTHER 

184 

JEWELRY  AND  PFLATED  ARTICLES  OF  PRECIOUS  METALS..... 

1 ,  949 

33 

MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURED  APTICLFS,  OTHER 

37 

580 

511 

3 

NOTE:   Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 

'Merchandise  of  foreign  origin  which  entered  the  United  States  as  imports  and  which  at  the  time  of  export 
were  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as  when  imported. 
2Less  than  $500. 
3Includes  entries  under  $250. 
4Includes  relief  shipments. 
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Table  6    U.S.  Trade  With  the  People's  Republic  of  China:    1971,  1972,  and 

January  to  September  1973' 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


Jan.- 
Sept. 
1973 


Exports ,  total 

Food ,  beverages ,  and  tobacco 

Wheat 

Corn 

Tobacco 

Crude  materials 

Cattle  hides,  whole 

Soy  beans 

Raw  cotton 

Polyester  staple 

Acrylic  and  modacrylic  staple 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  No.  1 

Heavy  melting  steel  scrap,  No.  2 

Bundles  of  steel  scrap  No.  1 

Shredded  steel  scrap 

Steel  scrap,  other,  incl .  tin  plate 

Iron  scrap 

Iron  and  steel  rerolling  material 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Crude  soybean  oil 

Chemicals 

Polypropylene  resins 

Insecticides  and  agricultural  chemicals 

Organic  chemicals,  other 

Sodium  and  potassium  compounds 

Chemicals  and  related  products,  other 

Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by  material...., 

Kraft  container  board  liners 

Bags  or  sacks  for  package  goods 

Platinum,  unwrought 

Aluminum  and  aluminum  alloy  sheets 

Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by  materials,  other, 

Nonelectric  machinery 

Aircraft  engines  and  parts ' 

Planters  and  transplanters 

Tractor  disc  plows 

Harrows,  pulverizers,  and  stalk  cutters 

Tracklaying  tractors,  under  60  net  engines  h.p , 

Tracklaying  tractors,  under  90  net  engines  h.p 

Machine  mechanical  appliances  and  parts,  other , 

Mechanical  power  transmission  equipment  and  parts.. 
Machinery  and  appliances  and  machine  parts,  other.. 
Nonelectric  machinery,  other 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus 

Electric  power  machinery  and  parts 

Telegraph  wire 

Micro  wave  communication  systems , 


63,537 

59,085 

35,293 
23,791 


113 


8 

6 

58 

17 

9 


2,136 

217 
123 


391,727 

253,903 

184,252 

69,118 

532 

82,714 


- 

244 

- 

9,384 

- 

53,975 

- 

1,816 

- 

472 

- 

9,754 

- 

1,194 

- 

168 

- 

683 

- 

1,940 

- 

2,598 

- 

485 

2,200 

17,863 

2,200 

17,863 

- 

2,770 

_ 

407 

- 

1,889 

- 

210 

- 

253 

- 

11 

5,514 


2 

405 

30 

2 

901 

90 

88 

2 

781 

2 

607 

74 
75 
25 

3,068 

26 

21 

519 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Table  6    U.  S.  Trade  With  the  People's  Republic  of  China:    1971,  1972,  and 
January  to  September  1973 — Continued 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


Jan .  - 
Sept. 

1973 


Electric  machinery  and  apparatus — Continued 

Mobile  communication  equipment 

Communications  equipment,  other  and  part 

TV  sutdio  equipment 

Other  telephone,  telegraph,  and  telecommunications  equipment 

Electrical  measuring  and  controlling  instruments,  n.e.c 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus,  other 

Transport  equipment 

Road  motor  vehicles  and  parts  n.e.c 

Civilian  aircraft,  33,000  pounds  and  over 

Aircraft  parts,  and  accessories 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

Motion  picture  equipment 

Magnetic  video  tape  recorders 

Dictating  and  recording  machine  parts 

Other  miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

Other  exports 

Imports ,  total  

Food ,  beverages ,  and  tobacco 

Eggs  albumen,  and  bird  egg  yolk,  fresh,  frozen 

Tuna  albacore,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Rose  fish,  totoba,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen 

Shrimp  and  prawns 

Fish  and  shell  fish,  other 

Fish  in  airtight  containers  and  fish  preparations ,  other 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  noodles,  and  similar  products 

Pignolia  nuts,  shelled,  blanched,  or  otherwise  prepared 

Walnuts 

Nuts  including  mixtures,  shelled,  blanched,  other 

Dates,  fresh  or  dried 

Fruits,  and  nuts  prepared  or  preserved,  other 

Vegetables ,  leguminous ,  dried 

Vegetables,  fresh,  chilled,  frozen,  or  dried 

Vegetables,  dehydrated,  and  flour 

Mushrooms ,  prepared  or  preserved 

Vegetables,  other 

Honey 

Candy  and  other  confectionery , 

Tea 

Pepper ,  unground 

Cassia  buds,  and  cassia  vera 

Cinnamon 

Nutmeg , 

Ginger  root 

Soy  sauce,  thin , 

Food  preparations,  other , 

Beverages,  distilled,  alcoholic , 

Tobacco 

Food,  beverages,  and  tobacco,  other 


4,922 


1,517 


42 
1 

18 
4 


1 
10 
3 
6 
10 
13 
11 

2 
10 


107 

- 

1,416 

2,094 

264 

45 

- 

45 

- 

180 

10 

138 

3 

22,658 

_ 

3 

- 

20,557 

- 

2,097 

32,422 

4,275 

44 

165 

43 

64 

56 

115 

53 

131 

340 

39 

19 

99 

50 

53 

111 

153 

98 

61 

22 

299 


- 

121 

1,326 

1,713 

30 

17 

- 

17 

- 

26 

3 

55 

11 

134 

177 


454 

70 
208 
126 

50 

2 

44,879 

4,400 

47 

67 
199 
119 
130 

34 

76 
455 

42 

20 

163 

7 

95 
103 
119 
204 
120 

40 
432 

255 

899 

44 


28 
178 
111 
123 
290 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  6    U.S.  Trade  With  the  People's  Republic  of  China:    1971,  1972,  and 
January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


Jan,  - 
Sept. 
1973 


Crude  materials 

Skins,  goats  and  kid 

Furskin,  undressed 

Peanuts 

Silk  raw 

Hair  of  the  camel 

Hair  of  the  cashmere  goat  and  like  hair 

Horsehair  and  horsehair  waste 

Hair,  bovine,  goat,  civet,  etc 

Wool  or  other  animal  hair  carded  or  combed 

Graphite,  natural,  crude  or  refined 

Tungsten  ores  and  concentrates 

Hair  human  crude,  sorted,  treated,  dyed 

Bristles 

Feathers ,  except  Ostrich 

Downs,  except  Ostrich 

Plants,  seeds,  flowers  and  parts  other 

Seaweeds  other  Guar  seeds  and  teasels 

Crude  materials  other 

Mineral  fuels  and  related  materials 

Wax,  montan,  paraffin  and  other  petroleum  wax 

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes 

Tung  oil 

Chemicals 

Camphor,  natural  or  synthetic 

Antimony  oxide 

Drugs  other 

Oil ,  cltronella ' 

Cassia  oil 

Essential  oils  and  resinoids,  other 

Fireworks,  flares  and  other  chemical  signals 

Gelatins,  other,  animal  and  fish  glues  and  isin  glass 

Turpentine 

Wood  and  resin-based  chemical  product,  n.e.s 

Chemicals  and  related  products  other 

Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by  material 

Leather  goat-vegetable-tanned,  in  the  rough 

Leather,  other  including,  chamois 

Plates,  mats  linings,  strips  of  furskins,  dressed...., 

Manufactures  of  wood 

Blinds  shutters,  screens,  and  shades  of  wood 

Articles  of  wood,  other 

Wood  and  cork  manufactures ,  other , 

Yarn  and  thread,  silk  other , 

Duck,  cotton,  not  bleached  or  colored , 

Printcloth,  cotton,  not  bleached  or  colored , 

Cotton  sheeting,  not  bleached  or  colored , 

Twills,  cotton,  not  bleached  or  colored , 

Twills,  cotton,  bleached  or  colored , 

Fabric,  cotton  velveteen , 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2.198 


279 


467 


12,265 


21 

132 

8 

22 

- 

127 

65 

2,422 

63 

601 

86 

251 

- 

645 

_ 

55 

- 

115 

32 

59 

862 

6,741 

19 

542 

27 

186 

9 

214 

1 

16 

6 

137 

I1) 


2,145 


- 

10 

- 

78 

10 

70 

- 

70 

194 

190 

- 

43 

69 

481 

- 

873 

- 

228 

102 


7,462 


- 

34 

3 

196 

37 

340 

5 

81 

C1) 

26 

8 

75 

2 

29 

- 

174 

23 

132 

- 

942 

_ 

125 

- 

383 

11,442 

44 

85 

11 

3,924 

168 

603 

245 

49 

214 

135 

34 

3,951 

1,087 

277 

373 

242 

220 

220 

596J 

587 

5,464 

11 
373 
40 
328 
106 
440 

1,631 
984 
174 

1,121 
256 

13,605 


407 
68 
75 
58 
67 
35 

259 

3,977 

172 

73 

117 


20 


76 
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Table  6    US.  Trade  With  the  People's  Republic  of  China:    1971,  1972,  and 
January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


Jan .  - 
Sept. 
1973 


Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by  material--Continued 


Cotton  fabrics,  woven,  other , 

Fabric,  woven,  wholly  or  chiefly  of  silk..., 

Textiles  woven,  except  cotton ., 

Hat  .bodies  ,  other , 

Sheets  and  pillow  cases  of  vegetable  fibers., 
Net  furnishings  and  furnishings  ornamented., 
Tablecloths  and  napkins  of  vegetable  fibers, 
Articles  of  manmade  fibers,  not  ornamented., 

Articles  of  textile  material,  other , 

Floor  coverings  with  pile  or  tuft , 


Floor  coverings  over  50$>  wool  pile  or  tuft , 

Carpet,  carpeting,  and  rugs,  other .  ,,  .  .  , 

Tapestries,  hand  woven  or  needle  worked 

Mats  mattings,  screens,  envelopes  for  bottles,  other, 

Stone,  worked  and  articles  there  of,  other .., 

Non  ceramic  articles 

Glassware  and  glass  articles ,  other 

Tableware  and  household  articles  of  nonbone  chinaware. 

Earthware  tableware 

Smokers  and  household  articles ,  other 


Precious  and  semiprecious  stones , 

Brazilian  pebbles  crude  

Tin ,  unwrought , 

Antimony,  unwrought,  and  waste  and  scrap , 

Tools  for  use  in  hand  or  machine . , 

Household  and  sanitary  wares  of  brass , 

Household  and  sanitary  wares  of  copper,  other...., 

Domestic  utensils  of  base  metals „ , 

Manufactures  classified  chiefly  by  material  other, 


Nonelectric  machinery , 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus, 


TV  sets 

Radios . , 

Electric  machinery  and  apparatus,  other, 


Transport  equipment 


Bicycles  having  wheels  over  25  inches  in  diameter.. 
Bicycles ,  other 


Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles, 


Furniture „ , 

Flatgoods ,  luggage  etc , 

Handbags  or  pocketbooks ,  womens  and  childrens , 

Handbags  ,  flatgoods  ,  other. 

Coats,  suit -type  etc.,  cotton,  men's  and  boys,  not  knit.., 

Coats ,  cotton ,  men ' s  and  boys 

Coats  ,  manmade  f  ibers ,  mens  and  boys 

Trousers,  slacks,  and  shorts  etc.  mens  and  boys',  not  knit, 

Pajamas  and  other  nightwear,  men's  and  boys' , 

Shirts  ,  sport,  mens  and  boys  ,  cotton , 

Blouses,  cotton,  womens,  girls,  and  infants  not  knit,  etc, 

Dressing  gowns,  wool  or  manmade  fibers , 

Trousers  ,  slacks  ,  and  shorts  ,  womens , 


- 

43 

1 

190 

2 

32 

2 

133 

- 

37 

11 

248 

(M 

27 

- 

41 

8 

38 

122 

495 

22 

140 

5 

24 

(M 

40 

(*•) 

59 

i 

31 

- 

64 

2 

109 

30 

535 

14 

22 

2 

82 

40 

169 

51 

331 

- 

639 

17 

9  73 

- 

25 

2 

75 

17 

76 

4 

35 

16 

136 

276 


i1) 


34 

4 
30 

32 

32 

6,059 
103 


31 
14 


52 


331 

326 

38 

214 

22 

67 

59 

90 

799 

266 
24 
112 
155 
45 
106 
123 
625 

78 

86 

227 

3,989 

166 

27 

39 

16 

21 

246 

8 

98 

67 

28 

3 

24 

12 
13 

8,320 

162 
78 
70 
37 

30 

20 
11 

41 

24 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Table  6    U.S.  Trade  With  the  People's  Republic  of  China:    1971,  1972,  and 
January  to  September  1973— Continued 


(Thousands  of  dollars) 


Commodity 


1971 


1972 


Jan .  - 
Sept. 
1973 


Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles — Continued 

Wearing  apparel  of  manmade  fibers  women's  and  girls' 

Wearing  apparel  of  other  textile  fibers  women's  and  girls' 

Handkerchiefs  of  cotton 

Handkerchiefs  of  vegetable  fibers,  except  cotton 

Gloves  and  mittens,  textiles  fibers  n.e.s. 

Gloves  ,  of  horse  or  cowhide . 

Gloves,  and  mitts,  baseball  and  Softball 

Gloves,  etc.  cotton,  knitted  or  crocheted. 

Shirts  except  undershirts,  manmade  fibers,  men's  and  boys' 
Shirts  except  undershirts,  women's,  girls',  and  infants.... 


Underwear,  textile  material  n.e.s.  women's,  girls  and  infants, 

Outerwear,  n.e.s.  textile,  womens '  ,  girls,  and  infants , 

Headwear  ,  plaited , 

Headwear  ,  textile  fibers,  n.e.s... 

Furskin  articles .  . , 

Clothing  and  accessories  ,  other.  . , 

Footwear 

Photographic  film,  exposed,, and  videotape  recordings... 

Clocks  ,  nonelectric 

Photographic  goods  and  clocks  ,  other 


Pianos  and  other  stringed  instruments..... , 

Mouth  organs , 

Musical  instruments,  other...... , 

Toys,  indoor  games,  and  decorations , 

Works  of  free  fine  arts  n.s.p.f , 

Sculptures  and  statuary  if  original  or  imported.., 

Paintings  ,  pastels  ,  and  drawings , 

Antiques 

Jewelry  and  religious  articles  of  precious  metals, 
Jewelry  and  parts  of  precious  stones  and  pearls.., 


Household  and  sanitary  wares  of  precious  metals , 

Jewelry  over  $.20  per  dozen,  pieces , 

Articles  of  shell,  shellac,  ivory,  bone , 

Nonelastic  braids  of  unspun  natural  materials 

Handbags  or  pocketbooks  and  luggage  of  vegetable  materials, 

Baskets,  fishing  creels  of  vegetable  materials... 

Articles  of  unspun  fibrous  vegetable  materials,  other , 

Artificial  flowers,  fruit,  foliage  etc.  of  materials  other 

than  plastics 

Wigs,  toupees,  chignons  and  like  articles 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles  ,  other 


Other  imports" 


13 
184 


13 
27 
60 
70 

17 
115 

18 
21 


105 


- 

24 

9 

252 

- 

126 

- 

19 

(l) 

20 
33 

2 

27 

(X) 

21 
21 
80 

16 

82 

146 

3,390 

37 

142 

1 

36 

3 

47 

12 

99 

- 

101 

- 

38 

4 

299 

2 

189 

366 

144 


57 

82 

271 


45 

14 
114 

22 
115 

28 
284 
141 


64 


17 
27 
93 
4,105 
112 
21 

95 
53 
63 
52 
60 
535 
767 

53 
121 
436 

702 


NOTE: 


Figures  may  not  add  because  of  rounding. 


-  Represents  zero. 
1Less  than  $500. 
includes  entries  under  $250. 


APPENDIX  C 

DECREASES    IN   THE    LEVEL    OF    CONTROLS    JULY    1-SEP- 

TEMBER  30,  1973 

Validated  License  Requirement  Removed  for  Country 
Groups  Q,  W,  and  Y 

512     Organic  coal  tar  and  other  cyclic  chemical  intermediates,  as  follows :  para- 
Aminodimethylaniline  ;  2-benzoylpyridine  ;  4-benzoylpyridine  ;  benzylamine  ;  N- 
benzyl-apara-aminophenol ;      bromobenezene ;      alpha-bromonaphthalene ;      1- 
chloro-2,4-dinitrobenezene ;     chlorohydroquinone ;     2-chloro-4-nitroaniline ;     4- 
chloro-2-nitroaniline  ;  4-chloro-3-nitroaniline  ;  meta-chloronitrobenezene  ;  ortho- 
chloronitrobenzene  ;  para-chloronitrobenzene  ;  2-chloro-6-nitrotoluene  ;  4-chloro- 
2-nitrotoluene  ;  alpha -chlorotoluene ;  meta-chlorotoluene  ;   ortho-chlorotoluene ; 
para-chlorotoluene  ;    cumidine  ;    dehydrothio-para-toluidine  ;    meta-dichloroben- 
zene ;     l,2*dihydroxyanthraquinione ;     1,4-dihydroxyanthraquinone ;     1,5-dihy- 
droxyanthraquinone ;       1,8-dihydroxyanthraquinone ;       dimethylaminomethyl- 
phenol ;     N,N-dimethyl-para-nitrosoaniline ;     Dinitronaphthalene ;     Diphenyl- 
silanediol ;  2,2'-dithiodibenzoic  acid  ;  furan  ;  hydroquinone  ;  meta-hydroxybenz- 
aldehyde  ;  para-hydroxybenzaldehyde  ;  meta-nitrobenzoyl  chloride  ;  para-nitro- 
benzoyl  chloride  ;   ortho-nitrobiphenyl ;   meta-nitrotoluene  ;   para-nitrotoluene  ; 
phenyl-2-amino-5-naphthol-7-sulfonic  acid ;  phenyl-2-amino-8-naphthol-6-sulfonic 
acid  ;  para-phenyl  phenol ;  phenyltrichlorosilane  ;  pseudocumidine  ;  quinaldine  ; 
quinizarin  ;    quinoline  ;    quinone  ;    salicylaldehyde  ;    ortho-tolidine  ;    and   vinyl- 
toluene. 
512     Synthetic  organic  medicinal   chemicals,   as   follow:   Adenine;    adenosine; 
adenylic  acid ;  ammonium  benzoate ;  ammonium  mandelate  ;  amprolium  ;  apo- 
ferritin  ;  6-azauridine  ;  dimethylacetal ;  alpha,  alpha-dipyridyl ;  2,2'-dipyridyl- 
amine ;  5.5-dithio-bis-(2-nitrobenzoic  acid)  ;  galactose;  D-glucosamine ;  glucose, 
pharmaceutical ;  glucuronic  acid  ;  guanosine  ;  homoserine  ;  p-nitrophenyl-thymi- 
dine-5-phosphate ;  phenylmethyl  sulfonyl  fluoride ;  and  rhamnose. 
512     Miscellaneous  organic  industrial  and  other  organic  chemicals,  excluding 
cyclic,  as  follows  :  Acetoacetic  acid ;  acetone  cyanohydrin ;   acetonylacetone ; 
acetylene  tetrabromide ;  acetyl  triallyl  citrate ;  acetyl  tributnyl  citrate ;  acetyle 
triethyl    citrate ;    acetyl    tri-2-ethylhexyl    citrate ;    acrylamide ;    adiponitrile ; 
allene ;    ammonium    gluconate ;    amyl   mercaptan ;    tert-amyl    mercaptan ;    N- 
bromoacetamide  ;    sym-bromochloroethane ;   bromosuccinic  acid  ;   N-bromosuc- 
cinimide ;  butane  ;  n-butyl  diethyl  malonate ;  1,2-butylene  oxide ;  calcium  suc- 
cinate ;  carboxylic  acid  anhydride  ;  cerous  oxalate ;  N-chlorosuccinimide ;  cyclo- 
pentyl    bromide;    l,3-dibromo-5,    5-dimethylhydantoin ;    di(2-ethylhexyl)seba- 
cate ;   ethylacetoacotate  ;   ethylcyanoacetate  ;   ethylene  cyanohydrin  ;  ethylene 
glycol  monoacetate ;  ethylene  glycol  monoethyl  ether  acetate ;  ethyl  iodoace- 
tate ;    ethyl   nitrite ;    ethyl   orthoaetate ;    ferric   ammonium   oxalate ;    ferrous 
oxalate ;   fluorescein  ;  n-heptadecanoic  acid  ;  n-hexadecane  ;  hexamethylenete- 
tramine;   n-hexyl  bromide;   isatoic  anhydride;   isoamyl  valerate;   isobutyla- 
mine ;  N-isobutylundecylenamide  ;  isobutyronitrile  ;  isoctyl  thioglycolate  ;  iso- 
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propenyl  acetate  ;  isopropyl  acetate  ;  lead  formate  ;  lead  tetraacetate  ;  maltose ; 
methacrylonitrile ;  methyl  acetate ;  methylacetylene ;  methylaluminum  sesqui- 
bromide  ;  methylaluminum  sesquichloride  ;  methyl  dichloroacetate  ;  N-methyl- 
glucamine ;  2-methyl-l-pentanol ;  N-methyltaurine  and  aqueous  solutions ; 
nonyl  bromide ;  1-nonylene ;  octanoic  acid  ;  n-octyl  bromide ;  2-octyl  iodide : 
oxamide ;  pentachloroethane ;  2-phosphoglyceric  acid  ;  propargyl  bromide ; 
propionyl  chloride ;  propylene  carbonate ;  propylene  chlorohydrin ;  pyroligne- 
ous  acid ;  raffinose ;  ricinoleic  acid  and  salts ;  sym-tetrachloroethane ;  tetra- 
hydrolinalool ;  1-undecanol ;  2-undecanol ;  uranine  ;  n-valeraldehyde ;  vinyl 
isobutyl  ether ;  vinyl  methyl  ether  ;  and  vinyl  methyl  ketone. 
514  Other  inorganic  chemicals,  n.e.c,  as  follows  :  Cesium  chloride  ;  cupric  brom- 
ide ;  cupric  carbonate,  basic  ;  cupric  chloride  ;  ferric  hypophosphite  ;  and  potas- 
sium hypophosphite. 


APPENDIX  D 

EXPORTS  OF  TECHNICAL  DATA  APPROVED 

Exports  of  technical  data  relating  to  the  commodities  and  processes  indicated 
for  each  of  the  following  countries  were  approved  during  the  third  quarter  1973 : 

Country  :  Description  of  technical  data 

Bulgaria Toluene  diisocyanate  production. 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  hydrogen. 

Czechoslovakia Ethylbenzene  production. 

East  Germany Ceramic  packages  for  integrated  circuit  chips. 

Petroleum   hydrocracking,    desulfurization    and    re- 
forming. 
People's   Republic   of     Design  of  extruder  screw. 
China Gas  turbine  manufacture. 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  synthesis  gas. 

Ammonia  plant  construction  (8). 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  hydrogen. 

Benzene  production. 

Television  tube  manufacture  (2) . 
Poland Manufacture  of  plastics  injection  molding  machines. 

Production  of  synthesis  gas. 

Heat  exchangers. 

Air  coolers. 

Construction  of  commercial  fishing  vessels. 

Ammonia  plant  construction. 

Slaughter  and  meat  processing  plant. 

Quotation  for  pipe  manufacturing  equipment. 

Aluminum  processing  (2). 

Sewing  machine  manufacture. 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  synthesis  gas. 

Terephthalic  acid. 
Romania Helicopter  manufacture  (2). 

Manufacture  of  rear  drum  brakes. 

Maleic  anhydride  production. 

Aircraft  engine  manufacture. 

Heat  exchangers. 
U.S.S.R.    Ceramic  packages  for  integrated  circuit  chips. 

Foundry  shot  blast  cleaning. 

Cyanuric  chloride  and  optical  brightener  production. 

Removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  ammonia  synthesis 
gas. 

Manufacture  of  building  components. 

Vinyl  chloride  production. 

Manufacture  and  installation  of  concrete  pipe. 

Copying  machine  manufacture. 

Chlorine  dioxide  production. 

Ammonia  production. 
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Table  1. — Dollar  Value  of  Commodity  License  Applications  Processed,  Li 
censes  Issued,  and  Actual  Exports  to  Eastern  Europe  and  the  People' 
Republic  of  China,  Quarterly,  1961-71  and  January-September  1973 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Quarter 


1961: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter.  __ 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1962: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1963: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter.. . 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1964: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter. .. 

Fourth  quarter.  . 
1965: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter. . 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1966: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter. . 
1967: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.  . 
1968: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1969: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter. .. 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1970: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1971: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1972: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter3 

Third  quarter... 

Fourth  quarter.. 
1973: 

First  quarter 

Second  quarter.. 

Third  quarter... 


Applicatio 

ns 

Licenses 

processec 

i 

issued^ 

48, 

742 

23, 

825 

15, 

'691 

12, 

905 

15, 

916 

13, 

167 

13, 

573 

7, 

871 

14, 

046 

13, 

340 

12, 

019 

10, 

836 

61, 

475 

16, 

859 

10, 

896 

8, 

530 

11, 

258 

9, 

860 

17, 

319 

16, 

595 

20, 

146 

19, 

467 

95, 

309 

93, 

178 

339, 

687 

334, 

328 

27, 

303 

26, 

985 

17, 

858 

13, 

769 

32, 

258 

30, 

989 

35, 

229 

34, 

856 

30, 

950 

28, 

191 

40, 

787 

39, 

006 

43, 

145 

41, 

328 

47, 

000 

46 

049 

43, 

403 

41, 

601 

35, 

553 

34, 

967 

30, 

848 

30, 

503 

42, 

384 

41, 

961 

26, 

046 

24, 

523 

23, 

426 

23, 

130 

27, 

606 

27 

245 

37, 

437 

37, 

237 

49, 

074 

44, 

108 

38, 

922 

36, 

827 

42, 

644 

42 

386 

37 

618 

36, 

463 

102 

234 

33, 

553 

44 

719 

44, 

566 

62 

501 

61, 

525 

73 

353 

73 

137 

97 

638 

97 

067 

33 

589 

33 

118 

56, 

916 

55, 

950 

52 

657 

51, 

327 

119 

865 

119, 

001 

206 

899 

206 

476 

970 

776 

967 

718 

435 

609 

432 

501 

270 

239 

269, 

433 

97 

511 

96, 

910 

140 

673 

139, 

838 

129, 

637 

129 

198 

32 

960 

32 

872 

477 

075 

477 

039 

NA— Not  available. 

i  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  1967,  "Applications  Processed"  and  "Licenses  Issued"  no  longer  include  appl 
cations  and  licenses  for  temporary  exports,  e.g.,  trade  fair  exhibit,  demonstration,  or  testing. 

2  Actual  exports  include  shipments  under  validated  licenses,  some  of  which  were  issued  during  the  quarter  and  othei 
in  previous  quarters,  as  well  as  shipments  under  general  licenses. 

3  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  1972,  figures  in  all  three  columns  include  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Pnc 
quarters  reflect  licensing  and  exports  for  Eastern  Europe  only. 
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Table  2. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  East  European  Destinations 
and  the  People's   Republic  of  China   during  the  Third   Quarter   1973  l 


Country  and  commodity 


All  East  European  countries  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China 

Albania:  NIL 
Bulgaria: 

Electric  and   electronic   measuring  or 

testing  devices 

Microfilm 

Data  processing  equipment  and  parts.. 

Magnetic  tape 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  instru- 
ments  

Total 

Czechoslovakia: 

Soybean  meal 

Synthetic  film  and  paper 

Tungsten  carbide  cobalt 

N-methyl  morpholine 

Plasticizer 

Styrene  acrylonitrile 

Molding  compounds 

Specialty  chemica  Is 

Lasers  with  accessories 

Radio  relay  communications  system  and 

parts 

Off-line  disc  drive  tester 

Electric   and   electronic   measuring  or 

testi ng  devices 

Electronic  computers,  parts  and  acces- 
sories  

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

Total 


Value  in 

dollars 

477,  039,  291 

1,188 

403 

370,  313 

1,228 

122,  080 

495,  212 

19,  980,  067 

16,  355 

151 

19, 154 

73,  836 

24,  600 

30,  000 

848 

37,  445 

47,013 

1,500 

3,132 

2, 954,  089 

79,  237 

23,  267,  427 

Country  and  commodity 


East  Germany: 

Soybean  meal 

Polyamide  paper 

Data  acquisition  system. 

Lubricating  grease 

Specialty  chemicals. 

Culture  media 

Parts  for  integrated  circuits 

Amplifiers  and  probes 

Electronic  computer  parts  and  acces- 
sories.  

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

Total 

Hungary: 

Soybean  meal 

Specialty  chemicals 

Lasers  and  accessories 

Oscilloscope 

Electric  and  electronic  measuring  or 
testing  devices 

Magnetic  tape 

Electronic  computers,  parts  and  acces- 
sories  

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

Bacteria 

Total. 


Value  in 

dollars 

10,  503, 840 

688 

55,  940 

13 

1,067 

14, 900 

28,  450 

1,100 

20, 744 

125,  403 

10,752,145 

5,  243,  049 

714 

14,  930 

3,657 

5,806 

33, 704 

853,  981 

236,610 

90 

6,  392,  541 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Export  to  East  European  Destinations 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  Third  Quarter  1973 1 — 
Continued. 


Country  and  commodity 

Value  in 
dollars 

Country  and  commodity 

Value  in 
dollars 

People's  Republic  of  China: 

Soybean  oil 

2,851,800 

14,395,021 

2 

2 

600,000 

78, 000 

3,810 

7,035 

22,392 

18,481 
35,  000 

1,663,101 

Romania: 

Soybean  meal 

8  027,657 

Iron  and  steel  scrap.   

Lubricating  grease 

512 

Research  materials . 

Resin . 

30 

Lubricating  oil 

Specialty  chemicals.. 

45 

Aircraft  parts 

Nonmilitary  helicopters  and  parts.   

Civil      air      navigation/communication 
equipment .. 

375  427  550 

Radio  relay  communications  equipment. 
Spectrum  analyzer 

9,947 

Civil  airborne  navigation  test  equipment. 

Wire  bonder..     ... 

7,262 

Optical  elements ...  

Ball  bearings 

150 

Electric  and   electronic   measuring  or 

Optical  elements.   ... 

28,  346 

testing  devices ...  

Oscilloscopes 

3,339 

Data  processing  equipment 

Electron  tubes     .  .  . 

12,367 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 

Amplifiers   . 

2,021 

ment _ 

Electric/electronic  instruments  and  de- 
vices 

15,  298 

Total 

19,  674, 644 

Electronic  computers,  parts  and  acces- 
sories 

1,  865,  092 
86,  866 

Poland: 

Soybean  oil-cake  and  meal .. 

6,276,979 

3,340,219 

875, 198 

6,031,537 

400,  000 

14,  044 

11,718 

487 

16,237 

1,884 

1,275 

4,000,000 

3,000 

78,  043 

146,517 

63,  350 

2,915 

7,000 

2,  255,  045 

33,  459 

8,575 

22,  764 

333, 135 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment   .  ...     

Peanuts  and  meal 

Total 

Cottonseed  oil          . 

385,  486,  482 

Linseed  oil-cake  and  meal 

U.S.S.R.: 

Linseed  oil..  ...     ..  

Iron  foundry  management  computer 

Polyamide  paper..  ...  .  

2,  740,  000 

Polyamide  staple  and  yarn.   . 

Specialty  chemicals  _  

Pyrocatechol  (industrial  chemical).  .  .. 
Plasticizer 

35,  000 
73,836 

Civil  air  navigation  equipment  and  parts. 

Synthetic  staple  and  yarn ..     

6,864 

Film 

Column  packing  materials ... 

189 

Magnetic  ta pe 

Synthetic  resin  paper ...     . 

990 

Machinery  and  equipment .. 

Cobalt  permanent  magnets .. 

528 

Parameter  tester  

Rubidium  and  cesium  beam  frequency 
standards ...  .. 

Silicon  crystal  grower...  

399,  843 

Diffractometer .. 

Specialty  chemicals...     

278 

Xynetics  plotting  table  and  parts 

Lasers  and  accessories           .. 

143,  221 

Analog-to-digital  converters       . 

Digital  integrators  and  accessories 

Civil      air      navigation/communication 
equipment ... 

35,580 

Marine  gyro-compass 

Electronic  computers,  parts  and  acces- 

294, 278 

sories ... 

Electric/electronic      instruments     and 
devices 

Electro  optical  instruments 

3,616 

Amplifiers                 ....  

Electronic  computers,  parts  and  acces- 
sories   

Electric/electronic  instruments  and  de- 

3,076,511 

vices 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 

236,625 

ment.   ..                    .     

Bacteria .. 

100 

Total 

Total  ...                     

23,  923,  381 

7,  047,  459 

1  Prior  to  the  second  quarter  1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export,  such  as  demonstration  at  a  trade  fair, 
were  included  in  this  table.  Beginning  with  the  second  quarter  1967,  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  are 
excluded  from  this  table  and  are  listed  in  Table  3. 
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Table  3. — Commodities  Licensed  for  Temporary  Export  to  East  European 
Destinations  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  During  the  Third  Quarter 
1973  » 


Country  and  commodity 

Value  in 
dollars 

Country  and  commodity 

Value  in 
dollars 

Ail  East  European  countries  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  China ...  ... 

75,237,971 

Poland: 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment 

47,  875 

Albania:  NIL 
Bulgaria: 
Magnetic    recording/reproducing    equip- 

69, 084 

Romania: 

Nonmilitary  helicopter 

2,  000,  000 

ment            

Digital  computer 

108, 133 

Total 

Czechoslovakia: 

108,718 

590 

160 

2,880 

131,604 

149,  521 

2, 108, 133 

^nprtrnmeter  accessories 

U.S.S.R.: 

Nonmilitary  aircraft  and  parts 

Optical  instrument 

Magnetic  tape... ..  

2,  000,  000 

Oscilloscope  with  accessories 

Lasers  with  accessories 

225,  489 

Digital  acquisition  systems  with  acces- 

Direct current  amplifiers..  

1,206 

sories ... 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 

Digital data  acquisition  equipment 

Molybdenum  powder 

83,  276 
10 

ment --.  

Technical  models 

50, 000 

Civil  air  traffic  control  equipment . 

Gas  turbine  castings 

525, 118 
100 

Total 

393,  473 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

East  Germany: 

17,000,000 
229,000 

1, 181,  701 

Nonmilitary  aircraft.      . 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 

Total.  

4,066,900 

ment 

Multiple  East  European  Destinations: 

Oscilloscope  and  accessories 

Total 

17,229,000 

18,  025 

Laboratory  data  svstpms 

71  300 

Hungary: 

40,230 

Optical  instruments. 

18,  321 

Magnetic    recording/reproducing    equip- 
ment       .  ...  . ..- 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  

139,  380 

Total 

People's  Republic  of  China: 

51,000,000 
36,250 

2  247,  026 

Nonmilitary  aircraft ..     ... 

Magnetic  recording/reproducing  equip- 
ment  -.-  .  ..- - 

Total 

51,036,250 

1  Prior  to  the  second  quarter  1967,  commodities  for  temporary  export  such  as  demonstration  at  a  trade  fair  were 
included  in  table  2. 

2  Includes  all  commodities  licensed  for  temporary  export  for  demonstration,  testing,  or  exhibition  in  more  than  one 
East  European  country  during  the  reporting  period. 


APPENDIX  F 

EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1969  AS  AMENDED  AND  EXTENDED 
BY  THE  EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 

[Public  Law  91-184,  91st  Congress,  as  amended  by  Public  Law  82-412, 
92d  Congress,  August  29, 1972] 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  continuation  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export  Administration  Act  of  1969." 

FINDINGS 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  findings  : 

(1)  The  availability  of  certain  materials  at  home  and  abroad  varies  so  that 
the  quantity  and  composition  of  United  States  exports  and  their  distribution 
among  importing  countries  may  affect  the  welfare  of  the  domestic  economy  and 
may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  fulfillment  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  unrestricted  export  of  materials,  information,  and  technology  without 
regard  to  whether  they  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  military  potential 
of  any  other  nation  or  nations  may  adversely  affect  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(3)  The  unwarranted  restriction  of  exports  from  the  United  States  has  a  se- 
rious adverse  effect  on  our  balance  of  payments,  particularly  when  export  re- 
strictions applied  by  the  United  States  are  more  expensive  than  export  restric- 
tions imposed  by  countries  with  which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments. 

(4)  The  uncertainty  of  policy  toward  certain  categories  of  exports  has  curtailed 
the  efforts  of  American  business  in  those  categories  to  the  detriment  of  the  over- 
all attempt  to  improve  the  trade  balance  of  the  United  States. 

DECLARATION  OF  POLICY 

Sec  3.  The  Congress  makes  the  following  declarations : 

(1)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  both  (A)  to  encourage  trade  with  all 
countries  with  which  we  have  diplomatic  or  trading  relations,  except  those  coun- 
tries with  which  such  trade  has  been  determined  by  the  President  to  be  against  the 
national  interest,  and  (B)  to  restrict  the  export  of  goods  and  technology  which 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  military  potential  of  any  other  na- 
tion or  nations  which  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  export  controls  (A)  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  protect  the  domestic  economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  ma- 
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terial9  and  to  reduce  the  serious  inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  foreign  de- 
mand, (B)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  further  significantly  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  to  fulfill  its  international  responsibilities  and  (C)  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  exercise  the  necessary  vigilance  over  exports  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  significance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  formulate,  reformulate,  and 
apply  any  necessary  controls  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  in  cooperation  with 
all  nations  with  which  the  Untied  States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
(B)  to  formulate  a  unified  trade  control  policy  to  be  observed  by  all  such  nations. 

(4)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  use  its  economic  resources  and 
trade  potential  to  further  the  sound  growth  and  stability  of  its  economy  as 
well  as  to  further  its  national  security  and  foreign  policy  objectives. 

(5)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  (A)  to  oppose  restrictive  trade 
practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  foreign  countries  against  other 
countries  friendly  to  the  United  States,  and  (B)  to  encourage  and  request 
domestic  concerns  engaged  in  the  export  of  articles,  materials,  supplies,  or  infor- 
mation, to  refuse  to  take  any  action,  including  the  furnishing  of  information 
or  the  signing  of  agreements,  which  has  the  effect  of  furthering  or  supporting  the 
restrictive  trade  practices  or  boycotts  fostered  or  imposed  by  any  foreign  country 
against  another  country  friendly  to  the  United  States. 

(6)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  the  desirability  of  subjecting, 
or  continuing  to  subject,  particular  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  other  information,  to  United  States  export  controls  should 
be  subjected  to  review  by  and  consultation  with  representatives  of  appropriate 
United  States  Government  agencies  and  qualified  experts  from  private  industry. 

AUTHORITY 

Sec.  4  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  institute  such  organiza- 
tional and  procedural  changes  in  any  office  or  division  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  which  has  heretofore  exercised  functions  relating  to  the  control  of 
exports  and  continues  to  exercise  such  controls  under  this  Act  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  to  facilitate  and  effectuate  the  fullest  implementation  of  the 
policy  set  forth  in  this  Act  with  a  view  to  promoting  trade  with  all  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  is  engaged  in  trade,  including  trade  with  (A)  those 
countries  or  groups  of  countries  with  which  other  countries  or  groups  of  countries 
having  defense  treaty  commitments  with  the  United  States  have  a  significantly 
larger  percentage  of  volume  of  trade  than  does  the  United  States,  and  (B)  other 
countries  eligible  for  trade  with  the  United  States  but  not  significantly  engaged 
in  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  review  any 
lits  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical  data  or  other  infor- 
mation, the  exportation  of  which  from  the  United  States,  its  territories  and 
possessions,  was  heretofore  prohibited  or  curtailed  with  a  view  to  making 
promptly  such  changes  and  revisions  in  such  list  as  may  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable in  furtherance  of  the  policy,  purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  include  a  detailed  statement  with  respect  to  actions  taken  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  in  the  second  quarterly 
report  (and  in  any  subsequent  report  with  respect  to  actions  taken  during  the 
preceding  quarter)  made  by  him  to  the  Congress  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  pursuant  to  section  10. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  use  all  practicable  means  available  to 
him  to  keep  the  business  sector  of  the  Nation  fully  apprised  of  changes  in 
export  control  policy  and  procedures  instituted  in  conformity  with  this  Act 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  widest  possible  trade. 
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(b)  (1)  To  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  the  Presi- 
dent may  prohibit  or  curtail  the  exportation  from  the  United  States,  its  territories 
and  possessions,  of  any  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical  data 
or  any  other  information,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall 
prescribe.  To  the  extent  necessary  to  achieve  effective  enforcement  of  this  Act, 
these  rules  and  regulations  may  apply  to  the  financing,  transporting,  and  other 
servicing  of  exports  and  the  participation  therein  by  any  person.  Rules  and 
regulations  may  provide  for  denial  of  any  request  or  application  for  authority 
to  export  articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including  technical  data,  or  any  other 
information,  from  the  United  States,  its  territories  and  possessions,  to  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  if 
the  President  determines  that  their  export  would  prove  detrimental  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States,  regardless  of  their  availability  from  nations  other 
than  any  nation  or  combination  of  nations  threatening  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States,  but  whenever  export  licenses  are  required  on  the  ground  that  con- 
siderations of  national  security  override  considerations  of  foreign  availability, 
the  reasons  for  so  doing  shall  be  reported  to  the  Congress  in  the  quarterly  report 
following  the  decision  to  require  such  licenses  on  that  ground  to  the  extent  con- 
siderations of  national  security  and  foreign  policy  permit.  The  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  implement  the  provisions  of  section  3(5)  of  this  Act  and  shall  require 
that  all  domestic  concerns  receiving  requests  for  the  furnishing  of  information  or 
the  signing  of  agreements  as  specified  in  that  section  must  report  this  fact  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  such  action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  that  section. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  appropriate  United 
States  Government  departments  and  agencies  and  the  appropriate  technical 
advisory  committees  established  under  section  5(c),  shall  undertake  an  invest- 
gation  to  determine  which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export  controls  be- 
cause of  their  significance  to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  the  President  shall  remove 
unilateral  export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United  States  of  articles, 
materials,  or  supplies,  including'  technical  data  or  other  information,  which  he 
determines  are  available  without  restriction  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  in  significant  quantities  and  comparable  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
the  United  States,  except  that  any  such  control  may  remain  in  effect  if  the 
President  determines  that  adequate  evidence  has  been  presented  to  him  demon- 
strating that  the  absence  of  such  a  control  would  prove  detrimental  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  nature  of  such  evidence  shall  be 
included  in  the  special  report  required  by  paragraph   (4). 

(3)  In  conducting  the  investigation  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  and  in 
taking  the  action  required  under  such  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  give  priority  to  those  controls  which  apply  to  articles,  materials,  and 
supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other  information,  for  which  there  are 
significant  potential  export  markets. 

(4)  Not  later  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export 
Opportunity  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  submit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3).  Such  report  shall  contain — 

(a)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical  data 
and  other  information,  which  are  subject  under  this  Act  to  export  controls 
greater  than  those  imposed  by  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  de- 
fense  treaty   commitments,    and   the    reasons   for    such   greater   controls ;    and 
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(b)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to  export  licensing  in  the  United 
States  which  may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burdensome  than  similar 
procedures  utilized  in  nations  with  which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments,  and  the  reasons  for  retaining  such  procedures  in  their  present  form. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act.  or  in  the  rules  and  regulations  authorized  by  it,  shall 
in  any  way  be  construed  to  require  authority  and  permission  to  export  articles, 
materials,  supplies,  data,  or  information  except  where  the  national  security, 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  or  the  need  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy  from  the  excessive  drain  of  scarce  materials  makes  such  requirement 
necessary. 

(d)  The  President  may  delegate  the  power,  authority,  and  discretion  conferred 
upon  him  by  this  Act  to  such  departments,  agencies,  or  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  section  shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity,  including  fats  and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins, 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  not  approve  the  exercise  of  such  authority  with  respect  to  any  such 
commodity  during  any  period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  commodity  is  deter- 
mined by  him  to  be  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  economy,  except 
to  the  extent  the  President  determines  that  such  exercise  of  authority  is  required 
to  effectuate  the  policies  set  forth  in  clause  (b)  or  (c)  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  3  of  this  Act.1 

CONSULTATION  AND  STANDARDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  In  determining  what  shall  be  controlled  hereunder,  and  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  exports  shall  be  limited,  any  department,  agency. 
or  official  making  these  determinations  shall  seek  information  and  advice  from 
the  several  executive  departments  and  independent  agencies  concerned  with 
aspects  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  and  operations  having  an  important 
bearing  on  exports.  Consistent  with  considerations  of  national  security,  the 
President  shall  from  time  to  time  seek  information  and  advice  from  various 
segments  of  private  industry  in  connection  with  the  making  of  these  determi- 
nations. 

(b)  In  authorizing  exports,  full  utilization  of  private  competitive  trade  chan- 
nels shall  be  encouraged  insofar  as  practicable,  giving  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  small  business,  merchant  exporters  as  well  as  producers,  and  estab- 
lished and  new  exporters,  and  provision  shall  be  made  for  representative  trade 
consultation  to  that  end.  In  addition,  there  may  be  applied  such  other  standards 
or  criteria  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  head  of  such  department,  or 
agency  or  official  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  this  Act. 

(c)  (1)  Upon  written  request  by  representatives  of  a  substantial  segment  of 
any  industry  which  produces  articles,  materials  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  which  are  subject  to  export  controls  or  are  being 
considered  for  such  controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  appoint  a  technical 
advisory  committee  for  any  grouping  of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies, 
including  technical  data  and  other  information,  which  he  determines  is  difficult 
to  evaluate  because  of  questions  concerning  technical  matters,  worldwide  avail- 
ability and  actual  utilization  of  production  and  technology,  or  licensing  proce- 
dures. Each  such  committee  shall  consist  of  representatives  of  United   States 


1  The  Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act  also  terminated,  effective  with  its  enactment,  any 
restrictions  on  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  established  after  July  1.  1972  (Public 
Law  92-412.  Sec.  104  (b)  (2) ) . 
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industry  and  government.  No  person  serving  on  any  such  committee  who  is 
representative  of  industry  shall  serve  on  such  committee  for  more  than  two 
consecutive  years. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  the  technical  advisory  committees 
established  under  paragraph  (1)  to  advise  and  assist  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  any  other  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  which  the  President  has  delegated  power,  authority,  and  dis- 
cretion under  section  4(d)  with  respect  to  actions  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act.  Such  committees  shall  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  questions  involving  technical  matters,  worldwide  availability  and 
actual  utilization  of  production  and  technology,  and  licensing  procedures  which 
may  affect  the  level  of  export  controls  applicable  to  any  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies,  including  technical  data  or  other  information,  and  including  those 
whose  export  is  subject  to  multilateral  controls  undertaken  with  nations  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  for  which  the  com- 
mittees have  expertise.  Such  committees  shall  also  be  consulted  and  kept  fully 
informed  of  progress  with  respect  to  the  investigation  required  by  section  4(b) 
(2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  from  con- 
sulting, at  any  time,  with  any  person  representing  industry  or  the  general  public 
regardless  of  whether  such  person  is  a  member  of  a  technical  advisory  committee. 
Members  of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable  opportunity,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  present  evidence  to  such 
committees. 

(3)  Upon  request  of  any  member  of  any  such  committee,  the  Secretary  may,  if 
he  determines  it  appropriate,  reimburse  such  member  for  travel,  subsistence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  connection  with  his  duties  as  a 
member. 

(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a  Chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least 
every  three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  unless  the  Chairman  determines, 
in  consultation  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  that  such  a  meeting 
is  not  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such  committee  shall 
be  terminated  after  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  extended  by  the  Secretary  for 
additional  periods  of  two  years.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  each  such  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  such  termination  or  extension  of  that  committee. 

VIOLATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  whoever 
knowingly  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  reerilation,  order,  or  license 
issued  thereunder  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both.  For  a  second  or  subsequent  offense,  the  offender  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  three  times  the  value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000. 
whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  exports  anything  contrary  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  thereunder,  with  knowledge  that  such 
exports  will  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  Communist-dominated  nation,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the  exports  involved  or  $20,000,  which- 
ever is  greater,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. 

(c)  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act,  or  any  officer  or  employee  of  such  department  or  agency  specifically  desig- 
nated by  the  head  thereof,  may  impose  a  civil  penalty  not  to  exceeed  $1,000  for  each 
violation  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  under  this  Act, 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other  liability  or  penalty  which  may  be 
imposed. 
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(d)  The  payment  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  may  be 
made  a  condition,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  after  the  imposition  of  such 
penalty,  to  the  granting,  restoration,  or  continuing  validity  of  any  export  license, 
permission,  or  privilege  granted  or  to  be  granted  to  the  person  upon  whom  such 
penalty  is  imposed. 

(e)  Any  amount  paid  in  satisfaction  of  any  penalty  imposed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  a  miscellaneous  receipt.  The 
head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned  may,  in  his  discretion,  refund  any 
such  penalty,  within  two  years  after  payment,  on  the  ground  of  a  material  error 
of  fact  or  law  in  the  imposition.  Notwithstanding  section  1346(a)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  no  action  for  the  refund  of  any  such  penalty  may  be  main- 
tained in  any  court. 

(f )  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  pay  a  penalty  imposed  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (c),  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery  thereof,  may,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  concerned,  be  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States.  In  any  such  action,  the  court  shall  determine 
de  novo  all  issues  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  liability.  Except  as  provided 
in  this  subsection  and  in  subsection  (d),  no  such  liability  shall  be  asserted, 
claimed,  or  recovered  upon  by  the  United  States  in  any  way  unless  it  has 
previously  been  reduced  to  judgment. 

(g)  Nothing  in  subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (f)  limits — 

(1)  The  availability  of  other  administrative  or  judicial  remedies  with  respect 
to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued  under 
this  Act ; 

(2)  The  authority  to  compromise  and  settle  administrative  proceedings  brought 
with  respect  to  violations  of  this  Act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  license  issued 
under  this  Act ;  or 

(3)  The  authority  to  compromise,  remit  or  mitigate  seizures  and  forfeitures 
pursuant  to  section  1(b)  of  title  VI  of  the  Act  of  June  15  ,1917  (22  U.S.C.  401(b) ). 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  To  the  extent  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  enforcement  of  this 
Act  or  to  the  imposition  of  any  penalty,  forfeiture,  or  liability  arising  under 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  exercising 
any  function  thereunder  (and  officers  or  employees  of  such  department  or  agency 
specifically  designated  by  the  head  thereof)  may  make  such  investigations  and 
obtain  such  information  from,  require  such  reports,  or  the  keeping  of  such 
records  by,  make  such  inspection  of  the  books,  records,  and  other  writings, 
premises,  or  property  of,  and  take  the  sworn  testimony  of,  any  person.  In  addi- 
tion, such  officers  or  employees  may  administer  oaths  or  affirmations,  and  may 
by  subpena  require  any  person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and  produce 
books,  records,  and  other  writings,  or  both,  and  in  the  case  of  contumacy  by,  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any  such  person,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application,  and  after  notice  to  any  such  person  and 
hearing,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce  books,  records,  and  other  writings, 
or  both,  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under 
this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the  immunity 
provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (27  Stat.  443; 
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49  U.S.C.  46)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically  claims 
such  privilege. 

(c)  No  department,  agency,  or  official  exercising  any  functions  under  this 
Act  shall  publish  or  disclose  information  obtained  hereunder  which  is  deemed 
confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential  treatment  is 
made  by  the  person  furnishing  such  information,  unless  the  head  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the 
national  interest. 

(d)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act,  reporting  requirements  shall  be  so 
designed  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  reporting,  recordkeeping,  and  export  documen- 
tation required  under  this  Act  to  the  extent  feasible  consistent  with  effective 
enforcement  and  compilation  of  useful  trade  statistics.  Reporting,  recordkeeping, 
and  export  documentation  requirements  shall  be  periodically  reviewed  and  re- 
vised in  the  light  of  developments  in  the  field  of  information  technology.  A 
detailed  statement  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  in  compliance  with  this 
subsection  shall  be  included  in  the  first  quarterly  report  made  pursuant  to  section 
10  after  such  action  is  taken. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PROCEDURE  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  The  functions  exercised  under  this  Act  are  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  sections  551,  553-559,  and  701-706,  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

INFORMATION  TO  EXPORTERS 

Sec  9.  In  order  to  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  coordinate  their  business  activities 
with  the  export  control  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the  agencies,  depart- 
ments, and  officials  responsible  for  implementing  the  rules  and  regulations 
authorized  under  this  Act,  shall,  if  requested,  and  insofar  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  national  security,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  the  effective 
administration  of  this  Act,  and  requirements  of  confidentiality  contained  in 
this  Act — 

(1)  Inform  each  exporter  of  the  considerations  which  may  cause  his  export 
license  request  to  be  denied  or  to  be  the  subject  of  lengthy  examination ; 

(2)  In  the  event  of  undue  delay,  inform  each  exporter  of  the  circumstances 
arising  during  the  Government's  consideration  of  his  export  license  application 
which  are  cause  for  denial  or  for  further  examination  ; 

(3)  Give  each  exporter  the  opportunity  to  present  evidence  and  information 
which  he  believes  will  help  the  agencies,  departments,  and  officials  concerned 
to  resolve  any  problems  or  questions  which  are,  or  may  be,  connected  with  his 
request  for  a  license  ;  and 

(4)  Inform  each  exporter  of  the  reasons  for  a  denial  of  an  export  license 
request. 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec  10.  The  head  of  any  department  or  agency,  or  other  official  exercising  any 
functions  under  this  Act  shall  make  a  quarterly  report,  within  45  days  after 
each  quarter,  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  his  operations  hereunder. 

DEFINITION 

Sec  11.  The  term  "person"  as  used  in  this  Act  includes  the  singular  and  the 
plural  and  any  individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  other  form  of  association, 
including  any  government  or  agency  thereof. 
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EFFECTS  ON  OTHER  ACTS 

Sec.  12  (a)  The  Act  of  February  15,  1936  (49  Stat.  1140),  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  exports  of  tinplate  scrap,  is  hereby  superseded ;  but  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  otherwise 
affect  the  provisions  of  any  other  laws  authorizing  control  over  exports  of  any 
commodity. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  President  under  this  Act  shall  be  exercised 
in  such  manner  as  to  achieve  effective  coordination  with  the  authority  exercised 
under  section  414  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  (22  U.S.C.  1934). 

EFFECTIVE  DATE2 

Sec  13.  (a)  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the  expiration  of  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1949. 

(b)  All  outstanding  delegations,  rules,  regulations,  orders,  licenses,  or  other 
forms  of  administrative  action  under  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  or  section  6 
of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1940  (54  Stat.  714),  shall,  until  amended  or  revoked,  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect,  the  same  as  if  promulgated  under  this  Act. 

TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  14.  The  authority  granted  by  this  Act  terminates  on  June  30,  1974,  or  upon 
any  prior  date  which  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  or  the  President 
by  proclamation  may  designate. 


2  Revisions  to  the  Act  were  effective  as  of  the  close  of  July  31,  1972  (Public  Law  92-412, 
sec.   108). 

Note.  Sec.  107  of  Public  Law  92-412  provides  that  none  of  its  provisions  require  the 
release  or  publication  of  information  classified  pursuant  to  executive  order  or  confidential 
under  sec.  7(c)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
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